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splash in discarded tin hats and the barbed wire is rolled up and rusting 
away there’ll be new Ford cars to help you enjoy the peace of the country- 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


The Basis of Planning 


N interesting war-time fact is 

the decline in the number of ill- 
nesses caused by anxiety. People 
everywhere have a sense of purpose 
in their daily lives that is apparently 
lacking in peace-time. The aim of 
physical planning should be to 
provide a framework for a full and 
happy life. 

But while there is considerable 
discussion as to how far full employ- 
ment may be provided, and measures 
of social security operated, in order 
to produce a happier people and 
better balanced community, in- 
sufficient attention is being paid to 
the important factors involved in 
arranging a good environment, and 
to the elements in our lives which 
have both a tangible and intangible 
quality. It might be possible, for 
example, to implement all the recom- 
mendations in the recent White 
Paper on the Future of the Building 
Industry and make only a quantita- 
tive change in the physical back- 
ground of Britain without affecting 
very greatly the quality of life lived 
against that background. It is the 
right disposition of houses, factories 
and other equipment for work and 
living that is the job of planners ; 
“planners” in the widest sense of 
the term including sociologists and 





doctors. The only criterion for this 
exciting task is the happiness and 
well-being of the individual citizens 
and the individual family units that 
go to make up the nation as a whole. 

There is a growing expression of 
opinion—especially among young 
people—against an _ increasingly 
mechanistic civilisation that is not 
“ revivalist’ in the “‘ humbug-on- 
the-village-green ”” sense. What is 
genuinely feared on the one hand is 
intolerable. regimentation in the in- 
terests of mere efficiency, and on the 
other, chaotic “ laissez-faire.” 

Unless we can return to a simpler, 
less complicated way of life than 
that involved in honeycombed apart- 
ment life, incessant tube and bus 
travel, and the continual resort to a 
substitute life, ranging from the 
cinema to the last imbecility of 
mechanised amusement, we will 
merely perpetuate what Lewis Mum- 
ford has called the “‘ wasteful and 
sterile activities’’ of the age of 
industrial expansion. 

Planning begins with the good 
home and the good home life. It 
ends with the provision in village, 
town and city of as many of the 
amenities desirable for a full and 
satisfying social life as we can 
reasonably provide. 











Low rent houses at Welwyn. 


1, Tenants of a Glasgow Housing 
Estate ; 


Survey carried out in 1934 by door-to- 
door canvass in Knightswood Housing 
Estate built in 1926, 5,000 houses. 
Five hundred families questioned as to 
whether they desired to. return to 
tenements near the work centre, or to 
remain where they were. 434 (87 per 
cent.) preferred to stay—with the 
expense and inconvenience entailed in 
travelling. 


—*‘Replanning Britain” (Ed. F. E. 
Towndrow), p. 108. Faber & 
Faber, 1941. 


2. The People of Birmingham . 

Bournville Village Trust made en- 
quiries of a statistical sample of the 
population of Birmingham. 7,023 
persons interviewed, one of every thirty- 
five households in Birmingham, distri- 
buted over Central Wards, Middle Ring 
and Outer Ring. 96.7 per cent. ex- 
pressed preference for houses rather 
than flats. In Central Wards 33.3 per 
cent., Middle Ring 77 per cent., and 
Outer Ring 95.7 per cent. of families 
already had gardens. Of these who 
had gardens 96,3 per cent. said they liked 
having gardens, and of those who had 
no gardens 78.1 per cent.: wanted one. 
In sum 6,491 (92.4 per cent.) of 
7,023 persons interviewed expressed 
liking for garden. 
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Houses ot 
* 


A Summary o 
recent attempts 
find out if peop 
want houses or flats 


—‘When we Build Again.” Bou 
ville Village Trust. Allen & Unwit 
1941. 


3. Mass Observation Survey 
Preliminary results of Mass Observa 
vation Housing Survey showed in si 
different types of housing developmen 
mainly in London area, preference for 
the individual house varying from 75 per 
cent. to 99 per cent. of those replying, 
Eleventh dwelling in each area was 
selected, direct house-to-house question- 


naire. Result as follows :— 

Small No 
house or Flat definite 
bungalow __pre- reply. 
preferred. ferred. (per 
(per cent.) (per cent.) cent.) 

Dagenham (housing 

estate) bis Pas 72 4 24 
Watling (housing es- 

tate A aes 87. 3 10 
Ilford (small houses 

in rows for better- 

off artisans) 0 91 1 8 
Fulham houses (small, 

in rows, near flats) 77 13 10 
Fulham flats eld 68 22 10 
Worcester (small 

houses) 81 7 12 


—TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
Winter 1941-42. 

In the recently published Mass Ob- 
servation Report (Change No. 4) only 
5 per cent. of the whole sample 
(1,100 interviews) would by choice 
inhabit a flat. 


—Change No. 4. An Enquiry into 
People’s Houses. Bulletin of the 
Advertising Service Guild. 
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, War. 


Flats ..? 


* 


Results show that 
nine out of ten 
want homes with 
gardens. 


4. The Forces 


Mr Arnold Whittick (1942) gave 
many lectures to Forces audiences on 
replanning and rebuilding after the 
He put the question of flats or 
one-family houses to the vote and found 
that about 98 per cent. of the men and 
about 85 per cent. of a smaller number 
of women preferred the one-family 
house to the flat. 

“The voting was recorded,”’ says Mr 
Whittick, ‘after I had pointed out the 
different advantages of both types of 
dwelling and had asked groups to vote 
on the assumption that they could live 
in an almost ideally developed estate of 
flats, with each living room facing 
south, with central heating, with a 
créche and nursery school in each 
block, with a communal restaurant, 
club rooms, clinic, allotments, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, children’s play- 
ground in each area.” 


—‘ Civic Design and The Home.” By 
Arnold Whittick. Faber, 1943. 


5. The Forces 


Mr B. S. Townroe, who has given 
over 300 lectures to Naval, Military and 
Air Force audiences, reports that on a 
vote the preference for family houses 
as against flats was usually about 95 per 
cent. 

—Mr B. S. Townroe, February, 1943. 















Flats with balconies at Birmingham. 


6. Lower Income Housewives 


Questionnaires issued in 1942 by the 
branches of the Women’s Advisory 
Housing Council and 28 other organisa- 
tions, including Catholic Social Guild, 
Conservative and Unionist Women’s 
Advisory Committee, Women’s Liberal 
Federation, British Legion Women’s 
Section, London Labour Party 
(Women’s Section), Salvation Army, 
Women’s Institutes,andW.V.S. Replies 
were received from almost every part of 
England and Wales. 


Report based on first 3,000 replies 
received out of over 40,000 question- 
naires distributed. Assuming that the 
3,000 replies were typical (and if they 
are not it will be only in so far as they 
represent a more interested and public- 
spirited. selection than the average) it 
is sufficiently large to be a statistical 
sample. 


Question 23 of questionnaire was 
““Would you prefer to live in (a) a 
house, (6) a flat, (c) a bungalow? 
Result as follows :— 

70.6 per cent. prefer house 
21.2 per cent. prefer bungalow 
2.2 per cent. prefer house or 

bungalow 
94 per cent. prefer a house 

or bungalow. 

5.7 per cent. prefer a flat 
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Some. Psychological Factors 


in Home Building . 


HE architects, designers, and 
planners of post-war Britain are 
looking for knowledge of what the 
people want. There are various ways 
of obtaining this knowledge and 
various ways of looking at it when it 
has been obtained. One of these 
ways is that used by various bodies, 
interested but inexpert in the special 
job of finding out about popular 
desires. It runs like this. You decide 
through your experts what physical 
amenities will improve the health, 
efficiency, aesthetic environment of 
the people who are going to live in 
the houses and flats you build. A 
questionnaire is drafted, and in it 
housewives and householders are 
asked whether they personally would 
like to have the various amenities 
which the experts have decided will 
be good for them and for design. As 
a result it is found that a large pro- 
portion would welcome hygienic 
refuse-chutes, would appreciate a 
swimming pool on their estate, or 
would like to.be provided with many 
rare and pleasant amenities such as 
central heating or constant hot water. 
If the questionnaire is not framed 
in a leading way—those examined 
mostly are—it is possible by this 
method to find out the proportion of 
people who feel they would like to 
have these things. That is one thing. 
To say on the basis of such questions 
that there is a public demand for the 
items asked about is quite another. 
In many cases the few moments in 
which people are answering the 
questions may be the first and last 
time they have given any thought to 
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the subject. Interest in them is not 
spontarieous, and the fact that the 
majority say they would like them igs 
no more a clue to public wishes than 
would be a majority in favour of the 
proposition of having £5,000 a year 
income. 


Gauging Popular Demand 


Another way is to ask people what 
they want and miss and appreciate 
in their present houses, without sug- 
gesting anything to them. This is 
the approach used in Mass-Observa- 
tion’s report on housing needs, re- 
viewed elsewhere in this paper. In 
this way it is possible to find out 
which amenities and inconveniences 
mean most to the householder in his 
or her ordinary everyday life. These 
spontaneous grumbles and apprecia- 
tions do give a clue to public 
demands, and if, as happened in this 
survey, a considerable proportion of 
housewives find their kitchen incon- 
venient in some way important 
enough to make them bring it up 
without being asked a special ques- 
tion about it, it can safely be said 
that kitchen-satisfaction is an im- 
portant factor in total satisfaction 
with the house. The fact that only 
a tiny proportion mention central 
heating as one of the things they 
want, and none at all mention 
hygienic refuse-chutes shows that, 
while these things might well be 
appreciated. by people if they had 
them, they are certainly not in 
demand and lack of them is not 
really felt to be of any great im- 
portance. 
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The first method leaves out of 
account people’s everyday wishes. 
# The second takes them into account, 
but it still does not put these wishes 
into the context of the whole psycho- 
logical home environment, or relate 
their importance to other facets of 
everyday life. The expert, architect, 
interior designer or engineer, often 
tends to project on to the people 
for whom he is planning his own 
feelings about the importance of his 
job. If they don’t feel that way about 
it, much good work is liable to be 
wasted. The large number of non- 
parlour type houses designed be- 
tween the wars, admirable perhaps in 
some ways, would probably never 
have been constructed if the strength 
of popular desire for a best sitting- 
room had been appreciated. But, at 
a rather deeper level than this, the 
importance of the planning expert’s 
job needs putting into the context of 
human home-values to give a correct 
perspective. 


‘ What does Home Mean to You ? ”’ 


It was not part of the field covered 
in Mass-Observation’s housing sur- 
vey to find out how important 
physical planning of homes was in 
relation to other factors. A recent 
study, however, was made with this 
end in view. Members of Mass- 
Observation’s Panel of 1,500 volun- 
tary observers were asked the ques- 
tion, ““ What does Home mean to 
You?” Phrased in a deliberately 
loose way this question allowed 
people to write at any length about 
whatever values seemed most im- 
portant to them. 

Women’s conception of home,and 
the values they attached to it were 
found to be considerably more 
complex than men’s, and they men- 
tioned six outstanding qualities asso- 
ciated with their homes for every five 
mentioned by an equal number of 
The following table lists the 








men, 
























Photo : Studio Lisa 
Relaxation and Family Life are the chief 
things associated with Home. 


home-values mentioned in order of 
frequency :— 
Relaxation, freedom, peace 
The Family 
Possessions 
Comfort 
Social life 
** Everything ” 
Refuge 
Pivotal point 
Place of understanding .and 
sympathy 
Surroundings 
Building 
** Nothing ” 
Little 
Something exciting 
Responsibility 


Importance of Family Life 


For a fifth of the sample home 
means a place of rest and peace, a 
place where one can be oneself, 
where one belongs by right, and 
where one can-be free and alone. 
Nearly a quarter of women take this 
attitude. Nearly as many spoke of 
home as the sanctum of family life, 
and more than one in ten mentioned 
the importance of being surrounded 
by one’s own possessions. 





It will be seen that the chief things 
which people associate with home are 


human or intangible. To only one 
person in twenty: does home mean 
something purely physical, a house 
with a garden, the countryside round 
about, the place. Practically no one 
mentions the physical discomforts of 
home. 

These facts may, perhaps, seem 
a little “obvious.” They are facts, 
nevertheless, which have been too 
little considered in the past. In its 
housing’ survey Mass-Observation 
found, in all the areas studied, a very 
high degree of general satisfaction 
with the houses people were living in. 
Satisfaction persisted despite numer- 
ous grumbles about the planning and 
amenities of the home. Though only 
relatively modern housing develop- 
ments were covered, there is every 
reason to suppose that this home- 
satisfaction, cross-cutting house 
grumbles, would be found at lower 
levels too. It is the home-values 
which enable people to live fairly 
contented lives under physically 
appalling conditions, which help 
them to get acclimatised to and even 
fond of near-slum housing, and which 
stop the grumbles and unfulfilments 
from coming to the surface and 
becoming clear-cut dissatisfactions 
and demands. It is the home-values. 
which are so easily exploited by the 
estate-developer, with idealistic pic- 
tures of a happy newlywed couple, 
the lure of superficial cosiness, owner- 
ship, detachedness. Feeble substi- 
tutes are passed off as real, and it is 
often, unfortunately, the home- 
values which are so little realised by 
the real planners, the experts whose 
job is to plan homes for living in and 
not for quick sale. 


Housing and Human Values 


Mass-Observation’s studies at 
various levels show that amenities of 
architecture and design play only a 
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small part in the total psychological 
fulfilments and tensions of hom 
Here is what one woman means b 
home, a wife, mother and house 
keeper :— 

““Home means the place where | 
can keep my family safe and shel- 
tered and private, even if it may 
be only a hut or a cave. The place 
they want to get back to, where we 
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can be ourselves. A house where 
every room is thoroughly lived in, 
where we can leave things about 
without having to clear them away 
if we don’t want to. Where the boy 
could be sure of a room which he 
could fill with trains and electric 
gadgets. A place where the comfort 
and happiness of the inmates is 
thought to be of more importance 
than the smart appearance of the 
rooms. Where no meal is con- 
sidered complete without books on 
the table, and the bookshelves are 
open and the books shabby with 
use. Where everyone seems to 
gravitate to the kitchen when the 
mother is working there, either to 
lend a hand or to chat. In fact a 
place that seems a relief from the 
outside world.” 


Many common values run through 
this description of a home which is 
people and feelings within a physical 
framework of minor importance. 
Home too is an anchor, especially in 
war-time, and familiarity with it 
makes its physical features and its 
location less vital than the fact that 
it is constantly there, as a retreat 
and a place to relax. Two other 
women :— 


“Home means a place to go to 
when in trouble. A place where 
bygone days were happiest. A place 
sadly altered by the war. A place 
where you can do as you like 
without landladies to consider. A 


place where you want to get away 
from for a change when you live 
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there . . . A place 
to glorify when away 
and rely on always.” 

“] think the 
greatest part of my 
sense of security is 
derived from my 
home and family 
life. In the three 
years of my married 
life I have had to 
move a great deal, 
and have _— spent 
several months at 
a stretch in other 
people’s houses, 
which brought home 
to me the strength of the desire al- 
ways to havea home of one’s own.” 


Moral for Planners 

There is not space in this short 
article to go deeply into the features 
which mean most to people inside 
that pregnant hulk of bricks and 
mortar which specialists plan for 
them to live in. It is the experts who 
choose and build the house; it is 
the ordinary husband and wife who 
choose and build the home. Often 
the house-makers and the home- 
makers plan their houses and homes 
separately, each with little idea of 
what the other is getting at and look- 
ing for. Mass-Observation’s job is 
to provide the link between expert 
and amateur, planner and planned- 
for, the democratic leader and the 
democrat. In the increasing com- 
plexity of modern civilisation the 
specialist’s job tends to become more 
specialised and he to become more 
remote from the people in whose 
interests he is working. In this article 
we have tried to suggest some of the 
lines along which experts in housing 
might stiffen their knowledge a little, 
in order to ensure that the houses they 
build are not only beautiful, hygienic 
and convenient, but also lived-in, 
lived-for and demanded. 






Tree Planting 


A series of notes on trees specially 
suitable for planting in relation to 
buildings. 


1. Phyllyrea Latifolia 


This exquisite little tree shown on the 
right in the photograph above is one of 
the finest of all architectural foils. Its 
foliage is a high quality dark green and 
its silhouette unsurpassed against sky, 
stucco or stone. Introduced some few 
hundred years, it has lately been 
neglected, being not flashy in the 
nursery. It will not grow too big, 
nor need lopping. It is almost the only 
evergreen proof to salt spray and can 
actually be trimmed into formal shapes 
within a few yards of the seashore, 
thus taking the place of yew, box and 
cupressus for formal seaside treatments. 
Can be used as decoration in front of 
light buildings, singly, or in pattern 
line : for planting small enclosed spaces; 
for avenues alone or with alternate 
rich flowering trees ; and in free land- 
scape. Best planted in April, May, 
June or September. Will relish plenty 
of humus round roots to start with, but 
will thrive in rubbly, as well as heavier, 
soil. Height about twelve feet ; spread 
rather less. Easily managed, tough, 


permanent. 
—HuGH SEATON. 
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Housing, Town Planning 


and Full Employment 


By F. J. 


i working out a national pro- 
gramme for physical reconstruc- 
tion, three trains of thought are being 
pursued : on Housing policy, Town 
‘and Country Planning policy, and 
Building Industry policy. The first 
is under the egis of the Ministry of 
Health, the second under the Min- 
istry of Town and Country Planning, 
and the third under the Ministries of 
Labour and of Works. Each has 
received a good deal of specialised 
attention ; and there has also been 
some useful interchange of ideas 
between the departments and the 
experts concerned. Each has now 
gone some way in gaining provisional 
Government decisions. 

The subject as a whole is so com- 
plex that this method of compart- 
mental study is essential. But there 
should also be co-ordination at a 
high level before major policy de- 
cisions are taken. There are already 
ominous signs of different accentua- 
tions and of a clash not far ahead. 
Housing Policy 

Take first the circular of the Min- 
ister of Health on housing.* In this 
the Minister urges local authorities to 
prepare their schemes at once for one 
year’s house-building, with a view to 
a quick start at or before the end of 
the war. He suggests their using as 
a rough guide their annual pre-war 
output of houses. He tells them they 
should “readily be able to select sites 
which will fit in with any major plan- 
ning or development schemes, what- 


* Circular No. 2778, Ministry of Health, 
March 4, 1943. See also page 36. 
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ever they may be,” and encourages 
them to set about acquiring sites at 
once. And he clearly contemplates 
that private house-building schemes 
in progress before the war will be 
resumed. 

Now the Minister’s conception of 
the scale of post-war housing is re- 
freshingly bold. His estimate that 
3 to 4 million houses should be built 
in 10 years recognises the magnitude 
of the task before us. But in the 
absence of a clear lead from the 
Government on the policy of town 
planning and the location of in- 
dustry, his circular may work untold 
mischief. Local authorities acting 
upon it must in the main find them- 
selves impelled to go upon pre-1939 
experience as to the movements of 
population and the trends of town- 
growth. 


It is true that the Minister advises , 


housing authorities to consult the 
local planning authorities and Re- 
gional Planning officers. But this is 
no safeguard so long as there has 
been no Government decision as to 
the national planning policy. Plan- 
ning authorities and Regional Officers 
cannot assume a radical change of 
direction in urban development ; nor 
can they have been authorised to 
insist firmly on a human standard of 
density in redevelopment, or to say 
that further suburban extensions of 
overgrown cities will be barred. 
Town Planning Policy 

Consider next the planning train of 
thought. Though no definite pro- 
nouncement has been made, such in- 
dications as have been given by the 
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TWO PLANS IN THE SAME SCALE illustrating the growth of London between the wars. 






The 


main cause of this growth was the starting of new industries and the influx of population 
from other parts of the country. 


Government in the last 24 years all 
point to a national policy based on 
the Barlow Report. The Scott and 
Uthwatt Committees were set up to 
consider questions arising out of 
that Report’s recommendations for 
the opening out of congested urban 
areas, the decentralising of some of 
their industries and inhabitants, and 
the encouragement of a better distri- 
bution of population. In February, 
1942, Lord Reith announced that the 
Government would study and con- 
cert the steps necessary to reach these 
Barlow objectives ; and other Minis- 
terial statements have given similar 
indications. 

But the Barlow policy, as the Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports showed, neces- 
sitates new planning powers and 
compensation provisions. To these 
there are bound to be resistances 
inside and outside Parliament. The 
general public, hopeful of a great 
planning and rebuilding policy, as- 
sumes that ‘somehow or other the 
difficulties will be overcome. The 
local authorities, who have to look 
these difficulties straight in the face, 
can make no such assumption until 
they receive specific assurances from 


the Government. For them the lines 
of least resistance, both in planning 
and housing, remain as they were in 
1939. 

Thus the housing circular of 
March 4, though welcome as a recog- 
nition of the urgency of preparing 
now for house-building, and there- 
fore progressive in that narrower 
field, is reactionary in its planning 
implications. In theory it admits the 
interlocking of housing With plan- 
ning. In practice, so far as local 
authorities act upon it before a 
planning policy is announced, it will 
prejudice that policy and preclude its 
taking the new and better direction 
which the Government has been con- 
templating. 

If the local authorities start off 
after the war on the 1919-1939 line 
of route in housing, coupling this (as 
they are in practice bound to do) with 
the related developments of public 
services, roads, and other ancillary 
works, not only will the critical urban 
situation analysed in the Barlow Re- 
port be worsened, but it will be 
nearly impossible to reverse the 
restarted engine at the end of a 
year’s running. In fact, the special 
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opportunity which the war-interval 
has given to introduce a national 
policy for town and country planning 
and guidance of the location of in- 
dustry will have been lost. 

The Building Industry 

The third train of thought con- 
cerns the recruitment, organisation 
and programme of the Building In- 
dustry. The Minister of Labour and 
National Service and the Minister of 
Works, in a White Paper,* commit 
the Government to an estimate that 
a post-war construction programme 
designed for 10 or 12 years will re- 
quire the labour force in the building 
industry to be built up “over a 
period” to about 1,250,000 workers, 
and outline plans for the recruitment 
and training of personnel up to that 
number. It is a cheering estimate for 
those who realise the immense social 
importance of reshaping our urban 
environment ; but it raises certain 
questions which those concerned 
with housing and planning policy 
ought to consider at once. 

In 1938 the building industry of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
had 1,050,000 workers, with 15 per 
cent. unemployment. In that year 
about 370,000 houses were built, and 
these represented about 40 per cent. 
of the value of the industry’s output. 
If the number of workers is raised to 
1,250,000 and unemployment kept 

.down to 10 per cent., the same pro- 
portion of the industry could build 
466,000 houses in a year. The number 
produced might well be higher, since 
the labour force employed in the 
whole industry would be 26 per cent. 
in excess of 1938, and unless a 26 per 
cent. increase is also wanted in the 
output of other buildings (factories, 
Offices, shops, public buildings, etc.) 
more priority could be given to hous- 

* TRAINING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 
Cmd. 6428 H.M.S.O. February, 1943. 1d. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The National Conference of the 
Town and Country Planning 
Association will be held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, duripg the 
week-end of July 3 and 4, 1943. 
The Subject of the Conference 
will be “Town Planning and 
Post-War Employment.” 














ing. In the first three years after the 
war, however, while the new crafts- 
men are being trained, the workers 
available will be fewer, and there will 
be bomb damage and arrears of or- 
dinary repairs to make good. But 
466,000 houses in a year is a con- 
servative estimate of the industry’s 
capacity when it has been expanded 
to 1,250,000 workers. 

Clearly it is by no means absurd to 
allocate to building this proportion 
of the nation’s man-power. Even if 
we assume a similar 26 per cent. in- 
crease in the public works industry 
and the other industries chiefly de- 
pendent on building (which together 
had 850,000 workers in 1938) and a 
consequent increase of 10 per cent. 
in the trades indirectly stimulated by 
building (which had _ roughly 
1,000,000) the total increased em- 
ployment would be of the order of 
500,000. That is not an impossible 
draft on our pre-war reserve of un- 
employed. 


Full Employment Policy 

This brings in a fourth train of 
thought, not solely concerned with 
physical reconstruction, which the 
Government and wide sections of the 
public are following : that of a Full 
Employment policy. A reduction of 
the semi-normal inter-war percentage 
of unemployment to the 10 per cent. 
of Sir William Beveridge’s Assump- 
tion C, which is a moderate assess- 
ment of popular hopes, would fequire 
the absorption of many more than 
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500,000 unemployed workers. It is 
accepted that the building industry 
will, in the post-war period, be one 
of the most important instruments of 
the Full Employment policy ; be- 
cause it is a large industry, because 
by common consent the physical 
fabric of the nation needs very con- 
siderable renovation, because the 
pace of such renovation is flexible, 
and because the finance of housing 
is already largely in public hands. 

Lord Keynes brought some of 
these trains of thought together in his 
broadcast talk (in the ‘“* Making 
Plans” series) in the spring of 1942, 
when he pointed to the value of 
building in a full-employment policy, 
and made what then seemed the re- 
markable suggestion that it would be 
practicable entirely to rebuild the 
towns of Great Britain in 25 years. 

Clearly it is practicable, as I show 
below, in terms of labour. And as 
the materials for building are in the 
main to be found within the country, 
it should be practicable in terms of 
materials. Lord Keynes gave his 
authority to the view that it is prac- 
ticable in terms of finance. But is it 
administratively practicable? And 
how would it work out in the actual 
spheres of housing, development and 
town and country planning, as they 
present themselves to local authori- 
ties, Government departments, own- 
ers of factories and houses, and the 
technicians who have to grapple with 
these persons and things ? 


The Amount of House-Building 


Let us look at the problem from 
another angle. 

In Great Britain there are now 
close on 13 million dwellings. About 
44 millions have been built since the 
last war, and about 700,000 de- 
molished (150,000 of them by the 
Luftwaffe). Thus of our stock of 
dwellings, about 84 millions date 
from before 1914, and by 1964 none 
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of these will be less than 50 years old. 
It is hardly to be disputed that the 
great majority of these 84 million 
dwellings are, or will be by 1965, not 
satisfactory either in arrangement or 
in equipment by current standards. 
A number large in itself, but not 
large in proportion, are fine, well- 
built houses, and in some cases their 
age and character are positive assets. 
But it may be guessed, very roundly, 
that the number of pre-1914 houses 
which will be really worth preserving 
after 1965 is offset by those of the 
post-1919 houses which were jerry- 
built, badly designed, or unsuitably 
sited, Thus, from the point of view of 
quality of accommodation it would 
not be a disproportionate national 
programme, if circumstances per- 
mitted, to rebuild about 8 millions of 
our dwellings by 1964 or 1965—that 
is, within about 20 years of the end 
of the war. 

I estimate that in the same period 
we shall need an additional million 
houses to make up the existing short- 
age and to provide for the increase 
of the number of families which (de- 
spite the standstill in population) is 
to be expected. If this is an over- 
estimate, it will be more than made 
up for by the need in many areas of 
a larger margin of spare dwellings 
due to movements of population, and 
by an increasing number of people 
who can afford to possess two houses, 
one for every-day, and one for week- 
ends or holidays. 

If resources in man-power and 
materials permit, therefore, a simple 
and appropriate target for building 
and rebuilding, over a period of 20 
years or so, would amount, in round 
figures, to 9 million dwellings. This 
is just about the capacity of the ex- 
panded building industry contem- 
plated in the White Paper, if the 
number of workers rose to 1,250,000 
in the fourth year and were main- 
tained at that level. The White Paper 
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calculations take no account of any 
increased output per man due to the 
improvements in technique and or- 
ganisation that have been evolved 
during the war. These should permit 
of a considerable raising of the stand- 
ard of size and equipment of dwell- 
ings as compared with those generally 
adopted between 1919 and 1939. 


‘Rebuild pre-1914 Britain’’ 


A programme of “Rebuilding pre- 
1914 Britain” by 1965 has the attrac- 
tion of a simple formula, and the 
logic of coincident reasons in the 
fields of Housing, Building Industry 
and Full Employment policy. It 
could be easily popularised, even if 
it were made clear that the period of 
execution is, within limits, elastic. 
It would make no difference in prin- 
ciple (though it would affect the 
living conditions of a number of 
people for a time) if the period were 
lengthened by reducing the output in 
years when employment in other 
fields is brisk ; though if the period 
were much lengthened the White 
Paper target of 1,250,000 building 
workers would prove too high. Even 
if after the fourth year, when the peak 
would be reached, new entrants were 
stopped, the capacity of the industry, 
on the assumptions made, would not 
be-less than 74 million houses in the 
20 years, or 834 millions in the 25 
years. It is convenient therefore to 
discuss the programme on the basis 
of building 84 to 9 million houses in 
not less than 20 and not more than 
25 years. 

Candour compels a warning that 
if we did this, we should have only 
5 or 53 million houses left of an age 
exceeding 20 or 25 years, and it 
would be at least another 25 years 
before any of the latest-built houses 
began to reach their allotted span of 
say 50 years. Thus in the interim the 
required replacement rate would fall 
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to about 250,000 houses a year. Th 
capacity of the building trade mig 
be taken up by making improvement 
to existing houses, or by a big i 
crease in the standard of the 5 millie 
rebuilt, or by a revival of som 
modern equivalent of the cathed 
and castle building of former age: 
Or the building industry might con 
sent to be reduced in numbers afte 
the 20-25 year period—no national 
disaster at all, if planned ahead, and 
if we are all satisfactorily housed by 
that time, and if the Full Employ- 
ment policy is next directed to 
raising our standard of life in other 
ways. 

These figures, which are not pro- 
duced by me out of an idealist’s hat, 
but are derived from sober calcula- 
tions based on the White Paper and 
Census data, show the inspiring 
possibilities of social betterment 
latent in a Full Employment policy 
if the great technical difficulties of 
that policy can be overcome. 


The Problem of Obsolescence 


I come to what appears to me the 
main practical difficulty in any pro- 
gramme for wholesale rebuilding— 
the partially but not wholly obsolete 
dwelling. We all know that in every 
old town and village the majority of 
houses are far below the standard we 
and the occupants would desire. 
But only a relatively small propor- 
tion of them are technically slums, or 
could be made subjects of clearance 
orders without compensation. On 
the other hand, if first-class modern 
houses, with gardens and modern 
equipment, could be built within 
reach of the same employment 
centres, the occupants would leave 
the out-of-date houses for the new 
ones, and the old ones would fall in 
rental value and become unlettable, 
and in the end would either be re- 
built or reconstructed by their owners 
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or acquired at or near the site value 
by the local authority. 

Something very like this happens 
in the consumption goods industries. 
If a man has (in peace-time) a semi- 
obsolete wireless set, and you offer 
him a new one at an attractive price, 
he buys it and scraps the old one. If 
under a Full Employment policy the 
State wished to stimulate the wire- 
less industry, it could do so either 
by offering special credit facilities to 
purchasers, or by _ subsidising 
materials or manufacture, or even 
less directly by raising the family 
allowance—any of which expedients 
would cause more goods to be 
bought, and more old ones to be 
thrown away. 


Competition and Obsolescence 


The analogy of this process in 
building development would be the 
creation of new housing estates, or 
entirely new towns, so much better 
than the old ones that many people 
would move to them, rendering the 
worst parts of the old towns more 
rapidly unacceptable. To a certain 
extent this happened between 1919 
and 1939, especially in the smaller 
towns, where new suburban sites 
were easily accessible and house- 
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A 19TH CENTURY 
INDUSTRIAL SUBURB. 
* Sanitary ’ and‘ improved’ 
according to the standards 
of last century. These 
houses are still in demand, 


because no other convenient 
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building out-paced the growth of 
population. 

But in the very large cities the 
suburban sites available were too 
distant to be fully competitive with 
sites in the central areas. Moreover 
in recent years new house-building in 
such cities as London and Birming- 
ham has barely kept pace with their 
inflow of population. The houses 
rendered derelict by the process were 
therefore not in these cities, but far 
away—in South Wales and Durham 
and elsewhere. The obsolescent 
dwellings in the big cities were, and 
remain, so situated in relation to 
their employment centres that they 
continue to command a good rent 
despite their drawbacks. Great 
numbers of them could not be con- 
demned as insanitary, even if the 
legal standard of fitness were raised. 

Now the White Paper, as I have 
shown, commits the Government to 
a policy. of training enough building 
workers to build 7 to 8} million 
houses in 20 to 25 years, and all other 
kinds of buildings in proportion. 
Essentially this is a sound policy. 
We must employ our people more 
fully, and there is no way of employ- 
ing them that will add more to happi- 
ness and welfare than replacing our 
out-of-date urban buildings. 
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But the White Paper programme 
cannot be carried out without the re- 
placement of nearly all the pre-1914 
dwellings in our old towns and vill- 
ages. Where vacant sites are avail- 
able near by, the procedure could be 
fairly simple. Either the local 
authority could build, or the Gover- 
ment could encourage private enter- 
prise to do so by offering finance on 
suitable terms. In areas of high con- 
centration this will not be effective. 
Many old houses near employment 
centres will still have a rental value 
which will persist longer than 20 or 
25 years. Whether the local authority 
buys them, or the owners or others 
are offered financial facilities to re- 
build them, the total cost after 
rebuilding will be the present value 
(so many years’ purchase of their 
rent) plus the cost of the new dwell- 
ings which replace them. Added 
together these costs will make the 
rent of the rebuilt dwellings too high. 
Therefore the obsolete dwellings will 
stand, people will remain badly 
housed, and builders will be out of 
work. Before the war such rebuild- 
ing as was done was almost always 
on the basis of intensifying the ex- 
ploitation of the sites, thus adding 
to city congestion ; and even so huge 
State subsidies were required. 


Planning and Replacement 


There are, as far as I can see, only 
three methods by which this obstacle 
to the White Paper programme could 
be overcome. 

One is the employment of a sub- 
stantial part of the building industry, 
both by the State and by private 
enterprise under State stimulus, in 
creating entirely new centres of life 
and work, and planned extensions of 
existing small towns. If in the first 
10-year period, 500,000 houses and 
a corresponding quantum of fac- 
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tories and all other types of buildings 
were built in 50 or more new towns, 
and a similar amount of development 
added to country towns and villages, 
and if this were coupled with restric- 
tions on the location of industry and 
business in the congested centres and 
with inducements for transference to 
the new centres, the pressure on space 
in the congested centres would be 
relieved, and the economic obso- 
lescence of the older properties 
hastened. 

A second method is for the. State 
to find the money for buying out the 
existing values of obsolescent dwell- 
ings and cancelling them, so that the 
sites can be cleared for economic re- 
building at low density. This seems 


to me, I confess, rather much for. 


private enterprise to expect of the 
State, and indeed quixotic. And only 
the wizards of finance can tell me if 
it is economically sound as part of a 
Full Employment policy. 

The third method is to set a 
statutory limit of “‘life’’ on old dwell- 
ings. This would mean that an appro- 
priate authority would be empowered 
to declare obsolete, or obsolescent, 
dwellings which, though sound in 
fabric, would not be lettable, or 
would fall in rental, in competition 
with new dwellings, if it were not for 
the factor of space and the inaccessi- 
bility of alternative sites. The prin- 
ciple behind this proposed method 
seems to me eminently sound. The 
dwellings which constitute our prob- 
lem are really out-of-date. Their 
economic obsolescence has been de- 
ferred indefinitely by the fact that 
towns have grown to such an extent 
that access to work is a determining 
factor in their lettability. But for this 
many of them would have been 
scrapped and rebuilt long ago. 

Indeed, the logic of a progressive 
State-stimulated rebuilding policy is 
to universalise the principle of a fixed 
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period of amortisation of buildings, 


already inherent in the building-lease 


system. ) 
erected, an appropriate “‘life” should 


When any building is 


be fixed under the building permit. 
The building owner would write off 
the cost over the period, and all 
claims for compensation for acqui- 
sition or under planning would be 
related to the unexpired period. The 
Uthwatt Report proposals employ 
this principle, which is in fact neces- 
sary if State planning is to be com- 
bined with as much as possible of 
free enterprise. 

In my view, the first and third of 
these methods will have to be used 
in combination. 


Necessity of a Solution 

The need for bringing more closely 
together the four trains of thought 
I have mentioned is evident. Hous- 
ing energy without a planning policy 
was precisely the error of the 1919- 
1939 period. The circular of the 
Minister of Health puts the nation in 
imminent danger of setting out irre- 
vocably on the same false road. We 
must not discourage the energy. But 
its emergence makes a_ planning 
policy desperately urgent. The Min- 
isters of Works and Labour, in the 
White Paper, display the same com- 
mendable virtue. And again we must 
say nothing to damp it. It is funda- 
mentally sound national economy to 
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expand the building industry out of 
our unemployment reserve and to 
prepare for a wholesale replacement 
of the outworn fabric of our towns. 
But we do not 
want to drift to- 
wards the old 
heartbreak and 
disillusion of 
training thous- 
ands of men who 
cannot be em- 
ployed for more 
than a fraction 
of their working 
life. 


We can avoid that tragedy, but 
only if we face squarely the problems 
of the obsolescence of urban build- 
ings and compensation for land 
values, and create the machinery for 
controlling the location of industry 
and business, and for building new 
towns and town-extensions, to relieve 
the space-pressure in the places where 
the bulk of rebuilding has to be done. 

The Ministries of Health, Works 
and Labour have set the pace for 
physical reconstruction, whether in 
sublime faith or pristine unconcern I 
do not know. Their aspirations are 
doomed to certain futility, and the 
planning campaign is also lost for a 
generation, unless the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning jumps 
quickly into step. 








Professor Abercrombie’s honour. 





Howard Memorial Medal 


Professor L. Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.I., will receive 
the Howard Memorial Medal at a luncheon of the Town and Country 
Planning Association on Tuesday, June 8, 1943, in the Connaught Rooms, 
Gt. Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, will attend and will speak in 


Chair of Town Planning at University College, London, since 1935. 
He was a member of the Barlow Commission and was, a few months ago, 
invited by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning to prepare a 
comprehensive plan for the Greater London Region. 


The Rt. Hon. W. S. Morrison, 


Professor Abercrombie has held the 

















The Scottish Hydro-Electric Bill 


its Relation to Planning 


By WILLIAM POWER 


(Chairman of Scottish Convention). 


COTTISH Convention, an “ un- 

official”’ body representative of 
enlightened opinion in Scotland, have 
given approval to the Cooper Report 
and the Hydro-Electric Develop- 
ment (Scotland) Bill. This does not 
mean that they regard the proposed 
development as ideal. But the pre- 
requisites of an ideal measure are 
not present. 

Had the clearances and evictions 
never taken place—if there had been 
no disastrous spread of deer forests— 
if the Highlands were normally 
populated—had development pro- 
ceeded on traditional lines, with a 
right admixture of trading (mostly in 
cattle, fish, and timber) and of minor 
industries—in short, had the natural 
resources of Scotland been under the 
control of a Scottish legislature, 
which would have made the pros- 
perity of Scotland and the well- 
being of its people its first considera- 
tions—there would have been in 
operation by this time a national 
system of hydro-electric develop- 
ment directly related to the needs of 
the people. 

But, even in those hypothetical 
circumstances, Scotland might have 
found it desirable, for her own sake 
and for the sake of Britain as a 
whole, to develop electro-chemical 
and electro-metallurgical industries, 
involving large-scale hydro-electric 
schemes from which it is difficult to 
supply outlying consumers at any- 
thing like an economic rate. But 
for the needs of such industries, and 
of industry in general, it was highly 
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improbable that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment would ever finance a scheme 
for hydro-electric development 
throughout the Highlands. That fact 
had to be taken account of from the 
start by the Cooper Committee and 
by the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. It was large-scale develop- 
ment or none at all. 

Since 1929 there have been six 
Northern Scotland promotions, all 
of which were rejected. Some of the 
reasons, such as the opposition of 
coal-owners and of sporting land- 
owners, were obviously bad. Other 
reasons had to do with amenity, 
crofting interests, and the fear that 
a precious national asset might be 
crabbed by industrial syndicates. 
That fear was a real one. Recent 
Highland land speculations, which 
Mr Tom Johnston confessed he had 
no power to control, have a sinister 
look. One recalls Walter Winans, 
who, like Jim Crow, “‘ came from 
America a long time ago,’”’ and who 
secured a large area in northern 
Scotland and surrounded it with a 
high fence, within which even the 
tourist was forbidden to pass. The 
modern speculator may have some- 
thing like that in view, or he may have 
an eye to natural resources and the 
exploitation of the community. In 
any case, he is not out for Scotland’s 
good. 

Thanks to Mr _ Johnston, the 
Cooper Committee, and the loyal 
backing by Scots of all sorts and 
conditions, the still undeveloped 
hydro-electric resources of Scotland 
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will be publicly owned. That is the 
real sense of the Hydro-Electric Bill. 
It is a huge step forward, involving 
a basic principle that is capable of 
wide extension. The major con- 
sumers will be privately owned 
concerns, and the production of 
goods essential to national defence 
involves a larger question of national 
control. But the Bill gives the Board 
and Parliament a salutary degree of 
control of all undertakings in north- 
ern Scotland. 

Natural resources are the chief 
means of exploitation. Power is 
passing under public control. What 
of land ? A Land Board for northern 
Scotland is the natural corollary to 
an Electricity Board. It would make 
effective the influence that it is hoped 
the Electricity Board will exert in 
general planning throughout its area. 
What is the probable line of develop- 
ment ? 
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These centres will deal mainly 
with the natural products of their 
areas, including sea-ware, peat, 
minerals, and so forth; there is 
scope also for accessory and “ minor” 
industries of a general kind. What of 
areas which, through smallness of 
demand, or remoteness, cannot be 
supplied with ‘transformers’ or 
with low-voltage current direct from 
generating stations ? 

That brings us to a vital point 
in the discussion of which one would 
be anticipating complementary Re- 
ports on crofting, fishing, etc. One 
must assume that there will be a 
real link-up between these and 
industry ; that every industrial 
centre, large or small—and every 
tourist centre—will be the nucleus of 
a sound land-settlement scheme ; 
that cattle-raising, dairying, poultry- 
rearing, and vegetable-growing will 





Aluminium and carbide 
works arouse no great 
enthusiasm in the planner. 
But it is a mistake'to regard 
them as necessary evils, 
the price Scotland has to 
pay for hydro-electric 
development. They will 
be situated near the chief 
generating stations, at a 
fairly low level, and one 
assumes that the Amenity 
Committee will insist on 
their being screened by 
trees. The workers’ houses 
will be grouped, in gar- 
den-city fashion, on sites 
well clear of the works. 


Like principles — will 
govern the lay-out of 
other industrial centres, 


most of which will be 
near the east coast, though 
there is room for some at 
sheltered west-coast points 
having steamer communi- 
cation with Glasgow. 


THE DOG FALLS, GLEN AFFRIC. Power generated by 
highland rivers will be used for suitably located 
industries. 
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be specially fostered ; that “‘ country 
trades ” will be revived ; that sport 
and “ access ”’ will be rationally dealt 
. with; and that assistance will be 
given in the formation of small-scale 
hydro-electric schemes in areas (in- 
cluding the islands) that definitely 
cannot draw on the major scheme. 
Such schemes, be it noted, can be 
made constant by means of supple- 
mentary plant with peat as the 
generating fuel. Light and power 
are crying needs throughout rural 
Scotland. 

It has to be emphasised that the 
best and, indeed, the only way to 
reduce the proportion of power that 
will simply pass out on to the 
** grid’? is to push on with general 
developments in the Highlands. 
The existence of the new schemes 
will be an incentive to effectual local 
demand. 

Afforestation—which, of course, 





Planned Locomotion 


To the Editor, 

SIR, 

Lt.-Col. Mervyn O’Gorman has 
criticised my statement that “‘ transport 
is a matter of secondary importance.” 
(TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
Winter, 1942-43). 

The point I was making in my speech 
at the Scottish Conference of the Town 
and Country Planning Association was 
that in planning we should think of 
transport not as the master, but as the 
servant of our plans. 

For example, I think it is true to say 
that the London Passenger Transport 
Board has played an important part in 
the suburban development of London. 
If it were not for the efficiency of the 
London transport system, it would be 
physically impossible for hundreds of 
thousands of people to live in homes 
twenty miles from their factories and 
offices. But has the result been wholly 
good for the community, for agriculture 
or for town development ? 
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should be mainly at high levels and 
on land unsuitable for ploughing or 
pasture—will be the surest means 
of preserving natural beauty in the 
areas immediately around the big 
reservoirs and dams. A reservoir, 
after all, is merely another loch ; and 
concrete constructions need not be 
ugly ; they can be made positively 
handsome if they are designed by 
good architects and set off by lawns, 
flowering shrubs, and dark-green 
conifers. The virtual obliteration of 
noble rivers like the Spean is for 
ever regrettable. But to make the 
Highlands a National Park and a 
tourist playground would be to doom 
half of Scotland to parasitism. We 
cannot afford that. What we can do 
is to insist on the complete reserva- 
tion of outstanding beauty-spots like 
Glen Affric, and on respect for 
amenity throughout the Highlands— 
and throughout Scotland. 


Of course, it is essential for us to 
consider transport in making our plans. 
First we should decide on where homes 
and factories should be built ; then we 
must fit a transport system into that 
pattern. Transport should not and 
must not dictate the development 
our towns. What may be easiest from 
the point of view of the transport 
engineer may be bad from the point 
view of the people living in the towns, 

Yours faithfully, 


PATRICK ABERCROMBIE. 








Our Towns To-morrow 


A travelling exhibition illustrating 
the decay and possible replanning of 
existing towns has been prepared by 
Messrs Cadbury Brothers in con- 
junction with the Town and Country 
Planning Association. It will 
include a large scale model of a new 
town. by Mr Thomas Sharp and 
will tour provincial towns throughout 
the’country. It will open in Shef- 
field on May 17. 
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HATEVER may be = said 

against “ planning” — that 
much overworked and misused word 
—there is one sphere in which it is 
definitely essential if good results are 
to be expected, and that is in the 
lay-out and building of our villages, 
towns and cities. 

We have such glaring examples of 
unplanned, haphazard building in 
this country that, it isn’t necessary to 
mention any particular city. It is 
easier to pick out examples of the 
very few planned cities, such as the 
New Town of Edinburgh, and Bath. 

The blame for the overcrowded 
black cities which are such a blot on 
our country can be laid at the door of 
the industrial revolution, but we in 
the twentieth century have not 
much room to blame the nineteenth 
century when we see our big trunk 
roads with their borders of jerry 
built, bogus Tudor monstrosities. 

I am not sure that the solid ugliness 
of the nineteenth century is not a 
shade less bad than the shoddy shal- 
lowness of some of our twentieth 
century erections. But the century is 
MBIE. Tyet young—or at least only middle- 
= aged—and it is not too late to redeem 
row {its reputation, provided we are willing 
to take thought. 

We must know what we want to 
build for and what we want to build 
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| con- Jwith. The danger is that we may be 
suntty ‘rushed. The pressure of circum- 
will p 
anew 4stances after the war will be great : 
» and the need for a roof of any kind over 
— jpeople’s heads may make them 
e - 


jimpatient, and it will be extremely 
Hiifficult to reach a really good stan- 
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Planning Forum 


(Points of View on Planning) 


Lady Sinclair 


dard and because of the need for 
haste. 

The really important and urgent 
thing is to decide on the general plan 
for living which we want and from 
this the types of houses and the plans 
-of villages, towns and cities will 
evolve. 

It is impossible to say what is the 
ideal size for a community—there 
is no one ideal size, and there should 
not be only one plan; but there 
should be a general underlying prin- 
ciple whether the community be large 
or small, rural or urban. We should 
bear in mind all the time that the 
foundation of the life of a nation is 
the family, and everything should be 
designed with the object of providing 
those things which are most needed 
for family life and for friendly rela- 
tions between the families. 

Although, unfortunately, the 
houses in our villages are so often 
damp, stuffy, insanitary, and too . 
small for family life, the best type of 
English village has very nearly all the 
essential things which every com- 
munity needs. The people are near 
their work ; they usually have their 
own gardens and a village green for 
recreation. For social life there is 
the Inn and. the Village Hall or 
Church Hall, where the people can 
conduct their public business and 
have concerts, and of course there 
is the Post Office and shop, and in 
some villages there is still the smithy 
—all centres of social life ! There is 
a church and a school, a clergyman, 
a schoolmaster, a doctor and a 
district nurse. 
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The idea of good community life 
is there in miniature—that is to say 
the people can have privacy and 
centres for public life, work and 
recreation, education, religion and 
medical service. 

Our villages are generally old, and 
therefore the housing is bad accord- 
ing to modern standards ; but these 
village cottages were built, if not by 
architects, at least by honest work- 
men and craftsmen with material 
which suited the surroundings and 
climate, and with a certain individu- 
ality and a sense of personal choice 
about them which is unfortunately 
lacking in most modern houses. 

The general idea of the best type 
of English village and of our market 
towns might well be taken as the 
basic plan for urban life. In these 
larger centres of population hospitals 
and theatres, cinemas and shops, are 
of course needed, and these offer 
great opportunities to young archi- 
tects. 

The uneven distribution of the 
population is now a recognized fact, 
and it is generally accepted that 
it is bad from every point of view. 
But it is no accident which has caused 
it. People are bound to live near 
their work, and if the main centres of 
employment are based on proximity 
to raw materials, seaports, or great 
railway junctions, it is obvious that 
the population will be drawn to them. 
These comparatively few centres 
grow out of all proportion to a just 
balance of the population of the 
country as a whole. The result is 
cities and conglomerations of cities of 
unmanageable size and depopula- 
tion and devitalisation of the 
countryside and country towns and 
villages. 

The answer to this problem lies 
in decentralising the centres of em- 
ployment and providing subsidiary 
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industries to agriculture and fishing 
in the rural areas, so that the children 
of farmers and fishermen who cannot 
all find employment on the land are 
not driven to swell the city popula- 
tions in order to make their livings, 
but can be absorbed in industries near 
to their homes. 

The chief reason why this has 
not happened naturally, and the 
principal difficulty in dispersing 
industry, is the cost of transport, 
One of the first considerations in the 
choice of location for any industry 
must be the cost of freight for raw 
material and for marketing. If the 
cost of transport were equal, what 
ever the distance—as it is with the 
parcel post—it would be easier for 
new industries to be suitably located 
from the point of view of a better 
economic and social balance. This 
would not only increase the prosperity 
of the countryside and provi 
better markets for farmers an 
fishermen, but would relieve t 
congested areas and greatly n 
duce the risks of the vicious circ 
of depression in the congest 
centres and one-industry areas whi 
was experienced during the years 
unemployment before the war. — 

This question of a flat rate fe 
freights is fundamental to the distr 
bution of industry, and to my ming 
it is useless to begin planning for 
without first tackling this aspect 
the transport problem. 

With a naturally and more reaso 
ably distributed population I belie 
there would follow an increase in t 
population of the country as a who 
Great opportunities for art, musi 
medicine and education would gro 
up around these new centres, a 
there would be a stimulus to | 
enterprise and initiative which wo 
revitalise and enrich the who 
nation. 
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BALLADE OF URBANITY 


Iam a man of a taste debonair, 
Averse to rusticity, red-roofed or thatched ; 
For dwellings’ interior little I care, 
So long as in orderly rows they are batched. 
To live in a house that is semi-detached 
Is a vagabond passion I never could share. 
Bloomsbury’s symmetry cannot be matched : 
Give me the Terrace, the Crescent, the Square ! 


Some people seem to want gallons of air ; 
Some from the streets would rejoice to be snatched ; 
Some are addicts of the sun and its glare ; 

And some to a glimpse of the earth are attached. 

But these from uncivilized eggs have been hatched, 
And of polished urbanity aren’t aware ; 

To the suburbs of hell they may all be despatched : 
Give me the Terrace, the Crescent, the Square ! 


A house on its lonesome, or two in a pair, 
In spinneys and gardens informally splashed, 
Is a sight that no elegant spirit can bear ; 
The architect planning it ought to be thrashed, 
And his ribs re-arranged and his facade re-hashed, 
And this should go on till he’s ready to swear : 
“I’m done with all villadom—let it he smashed : 
Give me the Terrace, the Crescent, the Square !” 


ENVOI 


Prince in your country-house, keep the gate latched ; 
There are city yahoos who would like to be there ! 
Guard your Arcadia green and unscratched : 
Give them the Terrace, the Crescent, the Square ! 


—METROFUG x 
Pe SUN TCS 65 ea } 





























Rebuilding Britain 


HE R.I.B.A. exhibition, “ Re- 

building Britain,’ is to go on 
tour throughout the summer after a 
successful premiere at the National 
Gallery. Both the exhibition and 
the book* under the same title are 
clever and ambitious productions. 
They present the case for planning 
in a carefully selected and stimulating 
series of photographs. So much 
thought and care has gone into their 
production that it may seem un- 
gracious to criticise any aspect of 
either. Nevertheless, it is appropriate 


* Lund Humphries. 80 pp. 3s. 6d. 





for the large majority who want them. 
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in this journal to raise one relevant 
issue which involves the serious mis- 
representation of a widely-held 
theory of planning. 

On pages 16-19 of the book thej-—— 
history of the garden-city movement 
is sketched and although the authors 
try to be fair they do not quite suc- 
ceed. They apparently do not—or 
will not—see that the only reason for 
creating satellite and new towns is to 
enable the existing towns (from which 
industry and population are to be 
decentralised) to be replanned , at 
lower densities. | Decentralisation 
would not ‘“‘empty” the cities ag G 
the authors apparently believe. If 
would thin out numbers and leavey Va" 
space for the good living conditions§ O"™ 
which “ Rebuilding Britain” advog ¥° ‘ 
cates so strenuously. The satellitey °UT 
town is thus not “ redundant ” or af 2@¥¢ 
mere “ palliative.” It is an integral TI 
part of the replanning process. _ 
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A QUESTION OF DENSITY 
HIGH DENSITY FLATS IN LONDON COMPARED 
witH Low Density FLATS AT MALM@, 
SweDEN.—The R.1.B.A. says that peopki Plan 
would be less anti-flat ‘* if they had a chane M 
to live in some like these.’ The low densit 
shown here could be made possible byg Use 
decentralisation. Flat building in conditiom§ place 
like these would be a matter of choice, nol factc 
necessity. There would be space for ho will 
ment 
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Gest Squalor is a formidable 
giant—far harder to attack than 
Want—a true Goliath. We shall not 
bring Goliath to the ground, unless 
we carry all the necessary stones in 
our sling. What stones must we 
have ? 

The first stone is the planned use of 
land. We must be in a position to 
ensure that the use of all land in the 
country is determined according to 
a national plan. 


re Planned Location of Industry 
cnang® 


deal Most important of all is the 
ble by use of land for the setting up of 
nditiom§ places of paid employment, whether 
i = factories or offices; population 

ous will go—must go—where employ- 
ment calls it. Allowing factories 
and offices to be located without con- 
sideration of where the workers 
| employed in them are to sleep or eat 
i or shop, of where they can be enter- 
§ tained or educated, or of how they 
are to get to and from their work, 
has led to the disastrous, intermin- 
able growth of great cities and, in 
more than one case, has gone far to 
destroy unique historical beauty. 
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* Sir William Beveridge, speaking at the 
opening of the R.I.B.A. Exhibition, “* Re- 
§ building Britain.” 


x An Efficient Building Industry— 
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SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 
Vice-President of the 
Town and Country 
Planning Association. 











** Planned use of land”: that’s a 
short way of putting a tremendous 
problem. It is easy to say, but far 
from easy to secure. It involves all 
those difficult questions as to com- 
pensation and finance which are 
dealt with in the Uthwatt Report and 
some still more difficult questions 
for which no solution is proposed 
even in that Report. 

Let’s have no illusions about the 
difficulty of dealing with this issue 
of the land. But don’t let’s run 
away from the difficulty either— 
because without planned use of land 
we can’t make a new Britain free 
from squalor. 


Sane Use of Transport 

The second stone in our sling must 
be the sane use of transport. By that 
I mean using wisely our immense and 
growing means of transportation to 
spread industry and population 
healthily, instead of using them to 
jam more and more people into the 
great cities and their suburbs. 

There was a time shortly before 
this war when Mr Herbert Morrison 
as a leading member of the London 
County Council was running a 
campaign for a green belt round 
London. At the same time the 
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London Passenger Transport Board 
was helping to destroy green spaces 
round London ten times as fast 
as any one could preserve them ; 
every time it opened a new station, 
a new green space was doomed. 
That’s not a sane use of transport. 
It is not a sane use of transport to 
make human beings travel for two 
or three hours every day between 
their work and their dormitory 
suburbs rather than spread out the 
factories and offices and make goods 
or letters travel instead. It is not a 
sane use of transport to fix your 
freights so that there is an advantage 
in crowding together—rather than 
spreading out—your towns. 


Well Equipped Family Homes 


I come to the third stone; the 
right use of the right architects. 

Dealing with the giant Squalor is 
not a job for architects only or even 
mainly. But they have an essential 
part in the campaign. They must 
be even more concerned with the 
insides than with the outsides of 
what they design. 

It is on the ingenuity of architects 
that we shall depend for designing 
homes in which the persons who 
work there—that is to say, the 
housewives—shall have no needless 
toil, can have their hours of labour 
shortened and their health preserved. 

It’s important also that those who 
design homes to-day should . realise 
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Britons than are being born to-day, 
If the British race is to continue there 
must be many families of four or five 
children. We must design houses not} | 
for the one or two child family, but] | 
houses in which large families can be} 
expected to come into existence. ‘ 

The Victorian era of nurserie 
without baths and garages, gave wa 
to an era of garages and baths with 
out nurseries. For to-morrow w 
can aim at all three for all—nurseries 
baths and garages. 


An Efficient Building Industry 


My fourth stone is the maximum 
efficiency of the building industry. 
The building industry—both mana- 
gers and men—should think of them- 
selves as about the most important 
industry in the country, because on 
how they do their work depend the 
lives and the happiness of citizens for 
many years. 

I believe that the people of Britain 
desire social and economic security— 
freedom from want and idleness—so 
strongly that they’ll be ready to pay 
all the price of hard work and 
thought involved in getting them. | 
hope that they are going to demand 
as strongly freedom from squalor 
also ; that they’ll come to feel that 
the conditions of crowding, dis- 
comfort, dirt, danger to health and 
daily exhaustions of travelling to and 
from work in which we have been 
content hitherto to let some of our} /t 















that they must be birth-places of the .people live are not worthy of Britain] shou 
Britons of the future—of more or the British. 
In 
. appe 
Planning Lunches repre 
The Town and Country Planning Association has arranged 4 Summer reali 
Series of fortnightly lunch-time meetings at 1, Grosvenor Place, Hyde 
Park Corner, beginning on May 13, 1943. Speakers who have promised CI 
to take part in the series include Dr L. Dudley Stamp (May 13), Mr Socic 
A. W. Kenyon (May 27), Mr Raymond Evershed (June 10), Professor such 
Ernest Barker (June 24), Mr.Gordon Stevenson (July 8), and Mr T. P. 
Bennett (July 22). A buffet lunch (2s. 6d.) will be served from 12.45. (] 
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w1 In Praise of Little Towns 

a Though we may stand wondering for a time at things merely huge, we always 
> 


4 the} 22 home at last with a sigh of content to the little. And now that nearly 
everything around us is towering up into the gigantic and we find ourselves, 
with the same old human needs, in a world apparenily devised for titans, the 
wise among us are seeking for a way back into that earlier world in which man 
was still the “‘ measure of all things.” 
* * * 


1s for 


ritain 
‘ity— 
s—so 
» pay} 70-day we are sown by the wind, and a man may be born anywhere, without 
and} regard to his ancestral memories. 
m. 1} That is why we are homesick. The belief that there is a special nook in the 
mand| World for which we were designed dies hard. Often we fear that it is a mirage 
ualor of the fancy. But really it may be neither far away nor fabulous. It may 
| that} 2e @ little town. 
dia * * * 
1 and| The contentedly little town must not be confused with the town that has 
o and} “he misfortune to be merely small. 
been} The true little town basks serenely in the present. 
f our} Jt should have only a comfortable number of inhabitants, each one of whom 
ritain} Should know all the others. 
* ” * 


In the great city, what with the law’s delays and our skill in keeping up 


appearances, what with our substitution of mere counters for the things they 
represent, only those of alert imagination keep their grip upon fundamental 


‘ realities. Not so in the little town. 

le * * Bg 

d Charity is not impeded by any uncertainty as to who is one’s neighbour. 
ir Social criticism of folly and wickedness is immediate, inevitable, direct. In 
> such a place, if anywhere, one may see life steadily and see it whole. 


[From ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye” by Odell Shepard (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
by permission of THE READER’S DIGEST.] 
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Women and Housing” 


HE Report of the Women’s Advisory 

Housing Council on women’s needs 
in future housing, completed in December 
1942, will be of practical value, not 
only to Lord Dudley’s Ministry of 
Health Committee, for whom it was 
prepared, but also to Councils and 
private agencies considering housing 
schemes. It is based on a widely 
distributed questionnaire, and sum- 
marises the results from the first 3,000 
replies received. These come from 100 
“inhabited places” in 40 English 
counties and from 4 in Wales, varying 
from large towns to villages. The 
questionnaire covered the subjects of 
general planning, exteriors, interiors, 
bathrooms and W.C.’s, bedrooms, fuel, 
kitchen and sculleries, larders, laundries 
and sheds, recreational facilities, rents 
and cost of fuel, sitting and living 
rooms, water supply and plumbing, 
windows and ventilation, and “* general 
impressions.” Statistical returns are 


given in the report on each of the 


questions asked. The figures in any 
such enquiry need to be studied in 
detail by those concerned with housing 
policy, since the factors interlock, and 
one good feature in a house may 
conflict with another ; moreover, the 
percentage weight of a vote should 
always be studied in relation to the 
percentage of people replying decidedly 
to a particular question. Majorities 
should no more determine the decision 
for minorities than vice versa. 

Subject to these important provisos, 
the following points are of special 
interest. 

Of those who stated the age of their 
houses, 61.5 per cent. were living in 
dwellings built before the last war, 
which is a little below the average for 
Great Britain as a whole (about 65 per 
cent.). The present standard of dwelling 
is therefore probably a little flattered. 
It is hardly credible that in the country 





* Report of the Women’s Advisory Housi 
obtainable from the Secretary, W.A.H, og 
House, Park Lane, London, W.1. £1 


Council: 
rosvenor 


as a whole 53.2 per cent. of houses have 
a bathroom ; so that the sample repl 
ing may well represent a higher level of 
income and _ house-pride than 
average, which one would expect. 

Desire for a second living-room was 
expressed by 75.5 per cent. ; 
boards in kitchens and bedrooms by 
over 98 per cent. ; for a W.C. separate 
from bathroom by 95.5 per cent. ; for 
an upstairs bathroom by 83.6 per cent. ; 
for a refrigerator by 91.3 per cent.; 
for a nearby recreation ground by 
97.4 per cent.; and for a house or 
bungalow (as against a flat) by 94 per 
cent. These must be regarded as 
decisive votes ; the only one of them 
that will surprise any housing manager 
of experience is the strength of the 
desire for a refrigerator. 

The desire for ‘‘ community ”’ facilities 
is, of course, not so strongly marked, 
Only 24.7 per cent. want a communal 
laundry ; 53.3 per cent. a community 
centre run by the inhabitants ; 53.1 per 
cent. a communal restaurant ; and 
55.2 per cent. a cinema near by. But 
86.8 per cent. want to be near churches ; 
72.8 per cent. near big shops ; 93.8 per 
cent. near schools ; 98.4 per cent. near 
bus routes; 76.5 per cent. near @ 
railway station; and 74.7 per cent. 
near a nursery school. 

The results on heating are more 
surprising, and in conflict with some 
other enquiries. Heating by coal only 
is preferred by no less than 44.6 per 
cent. ; electricity by 22.3 per cent.; 
coal plus electricity by 10.2 per cent. ; 
coal plus gas by 8.3 per cent. ; gas only 
by 6.1 per cent. ; all three in combina- 
tion by 4.2 per cent. ; all three plus oil 
(real luxury this!) by 1.9 per cent. ; 
and gas plus electricity by 1.4 per cent. 
Analysis of existing habits might 
qualify the weight of these unexpected 
preferences ; but it is of importance to 
note that both gas and electricity 
supplies were available to no less than 
85 per cent. of the homes investigated ; 
so the results cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. In view of this latter figure it is 
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remarkable that 43.2 per cent. cook by 
gas only and 42.7 per cent. prefer this ; 
23.6 per cent. by coal and 26.5 per cent. 
wish to do so ; and 3.3 per cent. by coal 
# and electricity. This part of the report 
needs closer analysis. In Welwyn 
lm Garden City, where coal, gas and 
electricity were all available from the 
start, more than half the houses use 
electric cooking, and nearly all the rest 


Miscellaneous comments occurred in 
the following order of frequency: 


A Post-War Kitchen 


A Committee of Women representing 
Municipal Householders in Birmingham 
have helped the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Birmingham City Corpora- 
tion to plan a post-war kitchen. We 
reproduce here a photograph and the 
plan of the Corporation’s proposals 
for a new type kitchen for Birmingham’s 
post-war municipal houses. Apart 
from such “‘ refinements ”’ as a fitted 
space for pots and pans and flush 
built-in cupboards, a most important 
space concession has been made. The 
size of the room has been increased 
from the average pre-war 65 to 100 
square feet. 

In the arrangement of the kitchen 
itself the relationship between cooker 
and sink is good. The sink over- 
looks the garden, an im- 
portant point for the 
working woman, and a 
drying cabinet—with a 
eliminate 





of wet, flapping clothes 
has been provided. While 
some provision for occa- 
-§ sional meals isnecessary, 
it is a great pity that 
drawers and cupboards 
had to be included under 
thetable-extension. This 
is the kind of thing that 
gives rise to untold irrita- 
-i tion. Thereis good access 
to the coal delivery cup- 
board from the lobby. 
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(1) Desire for entire elimination of 
houses built in long rows ; (2) Houses 
to be semi-detached ; (3) sound-proof 
walls and floors ; (4) a balcony to each 
flat; (5) more houses with 4 bed- 
rooms; (6) all houses to have bath- 
rooms and larders ; (7) fire escapes to 
all dwellings over 2 storeys ; (8) rooms. 
to be square and high; (9) entrance 
paths to be flagged orconcrete; (10) wide 
streets, tree-lined; (11) a garden to 
every house ; (12) houses to be 
designed and planned for privacy. 


i 


ts 
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The Birmingham Corporation are to be 
congratulated on an ambitious effort. 
They are first in the field and criticism 
of their preliminary results would be 
ungracious. 
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An Appreciation in Perspective * 


Reviewed by CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


DO not know whether other children 

of the eminent have ever attempted 
critical appreciation of their still living 
parents. It is obviously so excessively 
difficult, invidious and delicate a task 
beset with every sort of danger in the 
fields of taste and feeling, that it could 
never be lightly undertaken by any 
possessed of sensibility and objective 
justness. Possessing these basic virtues, 
Mr Robert Lutyens’s filial piety prompts 
him to eulogies of his father and his 
works that will charm and interest even 
those who may have small sympathy for 
all he has so notably stood for, and 
none can they offend. 

Indeed, there is something particu- 
larly warming in the spectacle of a 
modest son making valiantly sweeping 
claims for a distinguished father too 
sensitive to make them for himself and 
perhaps embarrassed that they should 
be made at all. 


““My father is still the most dis- 
tinguished man I have ever met: not 
by virtue of intellect; not by any 
arbitrary standard of greatness, because 
no contemporary society is prepared 
to weigh the soldier or statesman and 
the artist in the same scales; not by 
any moral quality nor even by his 
skill. I rather fancy the touchstone 
of his distinction is his fundamental 
integrity as an artist. This stands out 
and above the lesser qualities whose 
absence may be deplorable in lesser 
men. For he is not gifted with wide 
sympathy, with charity, and his heart 
has been ever unmoved by deep emotion. 
His is not the poet’s vision ; the tumult 
of spontaneous passion was not for 
him. He admires authority and dis- 
counts misfortune. But he is of immense 





* Sir 5’ te a by his son (Country Life 
pp 


Ltd.) 8s. 6d 


Sir Edwin Lutyens 
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distinction; and he possesses th 
rarest of all qualities in excess of af 
mere super-abundance of virtuosity. 
is far more than the sum of his gre 
merits: of his devotion to form, hi 
unsparing labour, his personal modesty, 
his wit, his endearing and provoking 
peculiarities of habit and his uncom 
promising honesty. Whatever its name 
it is the only important difference 
between the many and the very few, 
It is not in itself genius ; but it is the 
sole guarantee of fulfilment.” 





sciel 
how 
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That is a penetrating analysis, fol- ond 


lowed a little later by a no less revealing§. any 
close-up :— “soy 

** He has never taken a day of rest or 
exercise ; music on the whole bores him§ to ; 
and the theatre makes him cry—at the B 
spectacle of tragedy and comedy alike !§ less 
He smokes a lot of little cool pipes§ inte 
which are seldom alight; one of his inel 
most personal gestures is tapping out§ dist 
a newly-filled pipe on his heel into a 
waste-paper basket. He reads little. He 
still wears the starched collars of the 
*90’s on all occasions. His beautiful 
hands are invariably begrimed with 
pencil dust, and he pares his nails with 
a pruning knife. When he is not actually ‘ 
working, he plays patience, or else 





sits absorbed over a jigsaw puzzle. It - 
is difficult to know what he is thinking in 
about at such times.” in 

If the father is disturbed and bewil-§ ha: 
dered at the passing of the age that hel thc 
so aptly adorned, the son seems (andj mu 
with less reason) to be apprehensive} pu 
of what now lies ahead of us. He isf cor 
just and resigned about it, but, try] -im 
as he may, he cannot relish it, and is} An 
too honest to pretend that he does. dis 

Throughout’ one senses the discon] tin 
fort of an unresolved discord between} lik 
the author’s social and esthetic con} co: 
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sciences—a very real conflict that I feel, 
however, is due to some mistaken 
assumption, at least in the longer run. 

There are two things that may strike 
the modern-minded reader as a little 
surprising, first, the conscientious search 
amongst immediate fore-bears for the 
“source” of Sir Edwin’s unusual gifts, 
and second, the significance attached 
to an aristocratic marriage. 

Being the nearest approach to a class- 
less society yet achieved, the modern 
intelligentsia usually seems quite genu- 
inely unaware of old-fashioned social 
distinctions, not invariably with the 
happiest results, it must be owned. 
But the book so skilfully accomplishes 
what it set out to do, which was to 
limn a portrait and proclaim a faith, 
that the rest of my space had best. be 
given to quotation :— 


‘*-My father’s reputation will endure. 
It will grow out of all proportion to the 
convential recognition bestowed on him 
in common with other successful men 
in the professional walks of life. He 
has earned better of his country than 
those who collect the rewards of office, 
much as others collect stamps, or who 
purchase honour for cash. ~ He has 
contributed with his life’s work to the 
‘imperishable store of human beauty. 
And if his buildings should fall into 
disuse or suffer destruction before their 
time ; if a great work of imagination 
like his cathedral should never reach 
completion in an age of shifting faith, 











GLEDSTONE, SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE, by Sir Edwin Lutyens, completed in 1930. 


his name will nevertheless survive in 
the company of his election, and will 
be remembered with his brethren beside 
Vignola and Wren.” 


The author has so many shrewd 


- things to say about architecture in 


general, and so telling a way of saying 
them, that one is tempted to generous 
quotation and an occasional challenge, 
but [ will stick to the Portrait and end 
with this :-— 

““My father cannot be judged by his 
conformity to the tradition which has 
ebbed. The artist and his traditional 
environment are no longer inseparable. 
Individuals of rare talent, no less than 
lovely and intricate creatures, are left 
derelict by the receding tide. You 
may surmise how these objects were at 
one time part of the vast organic life of 
the ocean. While they lived, you were 
deprived of the means of close observa- 
tion. Now you may examine them in 
isolation and mark the astonishing 
evidence of their complex and con- 
ditioned growth. But they are without 
posterity. And that, it seems to me, is 
precisely the case with my father’s work. 
It may be analysed and examined as 
it never could have been—at the time— 
had he practised ten generations ago. 
Now, as I have said, I believe that only 
a little of it will survive, and that it, 
too, is without posterity. But there is 
left for appraisal his sheer mastery as 
an architect. This remains. Is it not 
enough ?”’ 
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Pageant of Letchworth * 
Reviewed by H. C. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 


“ PAGEANT OF LETCHWORTH ” 

has a two-fold interest. To those 
who shared in the events described it 
will recall vivid memories of creative 
works and exciting experiences. Pioneer- 
ing in the first Garden City was an 
experience. ‘* The Spirit of the Place ”’ 
was no mere form of words. 

The author has succeeded in reflect- 
ing some of this spirit in his book. 
Life at Letchworth had none of the 
exclusive class distinctions one usually 
finds in an old-established country 
town, the loneliness of a big city, or the 
snobbishness of a suburb. All had 
arrived upon the scene of action 
within the span of a few years and no 
one could or wished to take precedence 
over his followers. There were no 
class distinctions. The old county 
families were a little uneasy, but that 
was not unnatural. 

The building of a new town is a 
tremendous task when it is undertaken 
by a comparatively small group of 
semi-philanthropic people whose first 
business is to convince potential share- 
holders of the practicability of their 
proposals. In those days there were 
sceptics and critics galore, but Letch- 
worth has stood the test. 

But the book has not only a retro- 
spective interest. It has a message for 
to-day. After the war an immense 
number of new houses will be required 
and the question immediately arises, 
how and where are they to be built? 
Upon what basic conclusions should 
we proceed? Some Local Authorities 
have already prepared development 
plans which they propose to put into 
operation as soon as possible upon the 
assumption that the only way to meet 
the emergency is by extending their 
suburbs and swallowing up yet more 
and more agricultural land on their 





*“ Pageant of Letchworth,” by A. W. 
Brunt (Letchworth Printers Ltd.), 7s. 6d. 


boundaries. In the majority of cases it 
involves the expansion of towns already 
too large. Each Authority looks to what 
it considers its own advantage and the 
increase of its own rateable value. A 
wider view is needed. The question is, 
what method would be of the greatest 
advantage to the community as a 
whole ? Letchworth and Welwyn 
Garden City were never intended to be 
ends in themselves, just show places 
and nothing more. It was never claimed 
that either of these towns was a perfect 
example of what a new town should be, 
but it was hoped that they would be 
examples of what could be done by 
systematic planning in advance in 
accordance with certain definite prin- 
ciples. Those principles were clearly 
enunciated by Ebenezer Howard and 
by those who worked with him. They 
should now be re-examined in the 
light of present-day requirements. 

Is it in the public interest that there 
should be a limit to the size of popula- 
tion in all new towns and can this same 
principle be applied to existing towns ? 
Should the increase in value due to the 
conversion of undeveloped land into 
urban areas be secured for the benefit 
of the community? Is the retention of 
a permanent agricultural belt around 
new towns about to be developed sound 
and wise? These questions are as 
fundamental to-day as they were when 
Ebenezer Howard first propounded 
them. They need to be answered before 
further development schemes are under- 
taken. 


THESE PEOPLE 


Mr R. A. H. Livett, F.R.1.B.A. (at 
Leeds): ‘* The development of flats in 
our cities has not been taken far enough, 
partly because so many people have said 
they did not want flats.” 

— Yorkshire Post. 


—How very tiresome of them ! 
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Ministry of Town and Country Planning 


HE Rt Hon. W. S. Morrison was 

appointed Minister of Town and 
Country Planning on February 6, 
1943. The Minister is charged, under 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1943, with the duty of 
securing consistency and continuity in 
the framing and execution of a national 
policy with respect to the use and de- 
velopment of land throughout England 
and Wales. All functions exercisable 
by the Minister of Works and Planning 
under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932, have now been transferred 
to him. As we go to press a Town and 
Country Planning Bill is about to be 
introduced into Parliament. 

Mr H. G. Strauss is now Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry. 
Sir Geoffrey Whiskard is Secretary, 
and Mr Lawrence Neal, Deputy 
Secretary. Sir Stephen Tallents was 
recently appointed Assistant Secretary 
in charge of Public Relations. 

The Ministry has now moved from 
Lambeth Bridge House to new premises 
at 32/33 St James’s Square, London, 
S.W.1. 

Ten Regional Planning Officers have 
now been appointed to the various 
regions :— 


NORTHERN REGION: R. B. Walker, 
Esq., F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I., 19 Highbury, 
Jesmond, Newcastle/Tyne. NorTH- 
EASTERN REGION: R. H. Mattocks, 
Esq., P.P.T.P.I., Hopewell House, 173 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds 2. NorTH 
MIDLAND REGION: R. A. Hudson, 
Esq., M.T.P.1., 44 Lucknow Avenue, 
Mapperley Park, Nottingham. East- 
ERN REGION: E. FitzGibbon, Esq., 
M.A., BAI, “A” 1 and 2 Neviles 
Court, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
SOUTHERN REGION: A. Morris, 
Esq., M.INST.C.E., M.T.P.L, 61 
Western Elms Avenue, Reading, 
Berks. SOUTH-WESTERN' REGION : 
H. W. J. Heck, Esq., M.I.M. & CY.E., 
M.T.P.I., 15 Elmdale Road, Clifton, 
Bristol 8. Wates: R. D. Jones, 
Esq., A.R.1.B.A., ‘© A.M.T.P.L, 17 
Ninian Road, Cardiff. © MIDLAND 
REGION: E. H. Doubleday, Esq., 
P.A.S.I., A.M.T.P.I., 75 Westfield Road, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham. NortTH- 
WESTERN REGION: H. J. Hellier, 
Esq., A.M.I.M. & CY.E., A.M.T.P.L., 


100 Palatine Road, West Didsbury, 


Manchester 20. SOUTH-EASTERN 
REGION: H. R. Wardill, Esq., 
F.S.I., M.T.P.I., 24 Calverley Park, 


Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 





A review of the Film “* When we Build 
Again,” which will be shown in cinemas 
during the next few months, will appear in 
our next issue. A 16 mm. version will be 
available for showing to groups and 
organisations. Application should be made 
to Cadbury Brothers, Bournville, Birming- 
ham. 

* * os 


In the “* Flats or Houses ? ’’ summary 
which we publish in this issue Mr B. S. 
Townroe records that the “ anti-flat 
vote among. his audiences in the 
Services is usually 95 per cent. He adds : 


“This preponderant feeling against 
flats is shown both by men and women 
in. Service audiences. There is, however, 
an interesting difference of view on the 
relative merits of living in the town, 
even if this means flat life as against 
living in the country. Audiences of 


men in every case where I have taken a 
vote show a majority of ten to one in 
favour of living in towns, even in 
congested areas like east or south 
London. The women in the Services 
whenever I have taken a vote, are 
definitely more in favour of life in the 
country after the war, usually in a 
proportion of about six for country life 
as against four for urban life. When the 
audience is mixed, as sometimes happens 
the women often decline to express any 
opinion whatsoever, possibly owing to 
shyness,” 


* * * 


We regret to record the deaths of Mr 
Wesley Dougill, Assistant Planning Officer 
to the L.C.C., and William Loftus Hare, a 
former editor of TowN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. Appreciations of Mr Dougill 
and Mr Hare will appear in our next issue. 
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Conferences on “ Planning for Living ”’ 


Points from Recent Papers 


We print below brief points from papers read at recent ‘Planning for 
Living’ Conferences organised by The Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion in various towns throughout the country. 


Canterbury 


“ We need to plan a society which counts 
upon and thereby stimulates the responsible 
participation of all its members in the 
direction of their common life. It is under 
the influence of that ideal that we should 
work out the new balance between urban 
and rural life, between industrial, commer- 
cial and residential areas, and between all 
the other mutually supplementary elements 
in community life.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 30/1/1943. 


“Industry to-day has been revolution- 


ised. The concrete road, the internal cam-’ 


bustion engine, the electric pylon have made 
industry mobile. It is no longer tied to a 
pithead or to a railway junction. 

The Dean of Canterbury, 30/1/1943. 


Ipswich 

““Whether we undertake our recon- 
struction programme piece-meal as we did 
at the end of the last war, planning more or 
less locally, or whether we plan boldly 
with all the details of organisation well 
mapped out before-hand—depends upon 
our collective ability to reason poeng f now, 

and to start making our plan 
Harold Ctnelly, 26/2/ 1943. 


“In the replanning of towns the chief 
need is good provision for the domestic life 
of the people and the welfare of the family. 
We must, too, create a community in which 
all sorts and conditions of men may live 
side by side in friendly contact with one 
another. There is no real community life in 
the great dormitory suburbs. And blocks 
of flats are even less satisfactory means of 
providing accommodation.” 

Bishop of St Edmundsbury and Ipswich, 

20/2/1943. 
Sheffield 

“ The one thing that cannot intelligently 
be sacrificed to industry or its efficiency is 
the home standard of those who work in 
industry. That is putting the machine before 
the purpose of the machinery.” 

F. J. Osborn, 6/3/1943. 


“ The function of any great city is of a 
two-fold kind ; first, of human habitation ; 
and, secondly, ‘of production. I particularly 
place human habitation first. It is a vast 
conglomeration of people, and before plans 
are made for the future it is necessary to 
analyse its contents and to rebuild upon the 
family unit on the one hand and upon the 
needs of commerce on the other.” 

G. A. Jellicoe, 6/3/1943, 


Moreton-in-Marsh 

“If a mixed society, agricultural and 
industrial, is the ideal, as I think it is, 
then planning for reconstruction must 
encourage, not discourage, the migration of 
light industries into country towns. A 
combination of agricultural and industrial 
life makes a healthier society and gives 
more opportunities for education and social 


life.” 
Dr C. S. Orwin, 13/4/1943, 


London 
** Just as important as social security is 
the building of decent homes in the right 
place and in the right surroundings with 
opportunities for recreation of body and 
mind. A national plan, if it is to be good, 
must provide for work, living, recreation and 


transport.” 
W. R. Davidge, 20/3/1943, 


Tunbridge Wells 
“Industry is of first importance in the 
future of Britain. It should be suitably 
located in new and existing country towns, 
rather than in the open country or in vil- 


lages.”’ 
Dr L. Dudley Stamp, 3/4/1943. 


** We must plan for a better distribution 
of population and industry throughout the 
small towns of Britain, and put an end to 
the folly of cramming a quarter of the 
whole population of Britain into the Greater 
London area.” 

Gilbert McAllister, 3/4/1943. 


Bristol 


“It is clear the new planning legislation 
$ necessary, and to some of us it appears 
that it is already a year or eighteen months 
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overdue and that the Government is at 
fault, as the responsibility for the delay is 


theirs.” 
Paul S. Cadbury, 3/4/1943. 


‘*We must give serious attention to the 
standard of living space to be insisted on in 
the districts to be gradually redeveloped 
in the congested areas. Compromise must 
be struck to avoid a deadlock and a maxi- 
mum density figure of 40-50 persons per 
gross acre for the redevelopment areas 
would appear to be the best that is likely 


to be obtained.” 
H. M. Webb, 3/4/1943. 


“ On one thing at least we are now clear 
—that Planning is not for the satisfaction 
of the Planners, the producers of the plans, 
but for the consumers of planning—the 


people. ” : 
Clough Williams-Ellis 3/4/1943. 


Conferences are being arranged during 
the next six months at Walthamstow, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Northampton, Aberyst- 
wyth, Bradford, Hull, Wrexham, West 
Ham, Hull and Carlisle. Members in these 
areas will receive invitations. 





REBUILDING BRITAIN SERIES 
In the Press 


No. 2. Britain’s Town-Country Pattern.— 
A Summary of the Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt Reports. By Nuffield College 
Reconstruction Survey. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. D. H. Cole. 

An authoritative analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the three Reports on national 
Town and Country Planning issues, show- 
ing the connection between them, and 
accurately summarising their recommenda- 
tions. (2/6net. Faber & Faber.) 


No. 10. Civic Design and the Home. By 
—_ Whittick (author of Eric Mendel- 
sohn.) 


This book reports in a scientific spirit 
the results of the author’s enquiries among 
men and women serving in the Forces as 
to the types of houses they want ; and also 
expresses the author’s own views as a 
modernist critic of Architecture, on the 
architectural expression of these popular 
demands. The argument is controversial 
and stimulating. (1/6 net. Faber & Faber.) 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


TH Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Town and Country Planning Associ- 
ation was held in the Waldorf Hotel, 
Aldwych, London, on March 31, 1943. 
About a hundred members of the Associa- 
tion were present and the chair was taken 
by the Rt Hon. the Earl of Lytton, President 
of the Association, who welcomed the 
setting up of the New Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and looked forward to 
an early decision on policy. 


At the luncheon which preceded the 
Annual Meeting the Rt Hon. Earl dela Warr, 
Chairman of the Post-war Agricultural 
Group in the House of Lords, was the 
principal guest. In the course of his speech 
Lord de la Warr urged that the Government 
should give a lead on the future lines of 
town and country planning policy based 
on the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports. 


Dr Macfadyen, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported a satisfactory 
increase in membership and an enormous 
increase in the work of the Association 
during 1942. He appealed to members and 
friends of the Association to help in the 
important educational work that must be 
done before the end of the war by financial 
contribution and personal work. 


Sir William Beveridge was elected a Vice- 
President of the Association. Other Vice- 
Presidents are :— 


Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I. 

Rt Hon. Viscount Cranborne 

Rt Hon. Walter Elliot, m.P. 

Lord Horder, G.c.v.o. 

G. L. Pepler, F.S.1., P.P.T.P.1. 

Rt Hon. Lord Reith, G.c.v.o. 

Rt Hon. Lord Justice Scott 

His Grace The Archbishop of York 


The following were elected to the Council 
of the Association: Dr C. S. Orwin, 
Director of the’ Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Economics, Oxford University; 
Lady Seton, Chairman of the National 
Gardens Guild ; and Dr Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Copies of the Annual Report and 
speeches made at the Annual Meeting and 
full particulars of membership (one guinea 
a year) are available from the Secretary, 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
13 Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. 








To Build or to Plan ? 


On ‘March 5, 1943, the Minister of Health advised Local Authorities that 
they need not wait for a Government pronouncement on the Barlow, Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports, before acquiring sufficient suitable sites for a one 
year housing programme. As a result of this statement the Executive Com- 
mittee. of The Town and Country 
following Memorandum on Housing and Planning Policy which has been 
submitted to the Minister of Town and Country 
Minister of Health 


WE draw attention to the urgent need 
of a Government announcement as 
to the principles to be followed in town and 
country planning after the war. Unless 
a clear lead on this matter is given now, 
there is grave danger that the widespread 
hopes aroused by the “‘Blitz’’ and two years 
of national discussion will be disappointed, 
and that the 1919-39 course of development 
will be resumed. 


Guidance Needed by Local Authorities 
The Minister of Health, rightly foreseeing 
the intense demand for houses that will 
flare up as soon as peace comes, has 
requested local authorities to acquire sites 
at once and to go ahead with programmes 
for their first year’s building. But as the 
local authorities have been given no 
guidance as to an intended change in the 
direction of town-growth, they are almost 
forced, in considering their programmes, 
to go on pre-war assumptions. This means, 
in practice, that the largest cities will prepare 
the largest housing schemes (in the main 
for additional populations), that their 
schemes for public works and ancillary 
services will follow their housing policy, 
and that the whole disastrous process of 
increasing the concentration of business 
and people in these cities will be recom- 
menced. Once it starts again, it will not 
easily be reversed. The opportunity of the 
war-interval will have been lost. 


The Old Dilemma 


Already some cities are considering sites 
for vast additional suburban housing 
estates, involving longer distances of travel 
to work and increased traffic congestion. 
Some are planning the replacement of 
slums by grandiose schemes of tower- 
tenements. Many are torn between these 
two bad alternatives, neither of which can 
satisfy popular expectations of better 
standards of housing and community life. 
The pressure of the Minister of Health, 
understandable as it is, forces the cities on 
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Planning Association prepared the 


Planning and _ the 


to the horns of the old dilemma, from 
which planners are now agreed that the 
only escape is a measure of decentralisation 
of industry, commerce, and people from the 
over-concentrated cities, in order to make 
room for the decent re-accommodation of 
those who will remain in them. 


Pre-War Planning Schemes Out of Date 


It is true that the Minister of Health has 
asked local authorities to consult their 
planning departments and the regional 
planning officers in selecting their housing 
sites. But until there is a Government 
decision on the main issues of a national 
planning policy, these officers are not in a 
position to ensure a departure from the 
1919-39 trends. As the basis of their 
advice they have little but the pre-war 
planning schemes, which in the light of the 
Barlow Report, and the Scott and Uthwatt 
recommendations which arose out of it, 
are quite out of date. 


Implement Barlow Recommendations 


In view of the amount of work needed 
in advance on housing schemes, it would 
be unreasonable to suggest that housing 
authorities should be required to defer 
their preparations much longer. But it is 
fatal to encourage them to do a lot of 
the work on pre-war assumptions. It is 
essential, therefore, that the Government 
should decide very quickly to implement the 
Barlqw Report recommendations (still only 
“under review”) and to secure for the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
adequate powers to plan the grouping of 
industry and business, the opening out of 
congested areas, limitation of the growth of 
over-large cities, reservation of green belts, 
building of new towns and extension of 
suitable country towns, and promotion of 
a better national balance of industry and 
population. 


Compensation Insoluble Locally 


The Government should also clearly 
inform local authorities that, in all re- 
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# building, satisfactory standards of housing 


density and open space will be firmly insisted 
upon, and that they will be financially 
assisted by the Government in compensation 
claims arising from the introduction of 
these standards. The problem of com- 
pensation is insoluble locally. But over the 
national field planning and the redistribu- 
tion of development cannot reduce total 
land values. Therefore, the Government, 
under the Uthwatt Report proposals, will 
be able to recover, by means of revenues 
from Development Rights and the Periodic 
Levy, the greater part of the cost of com- 
pensation. Unless, however, the local 
authorities, now considering their housing 
schemes, are assured that they will be 
covered for the compensation they will 
incur by a sound replanning and decen- 
tralisation policy, and will be given the 


An Urgent Task 


The plain fact is that the local authorities 
can make no plans until they and the owners 
and users of the land know what the prin- 
ciples of control are to be and how public 
and private interests are to be reconciled 
when they come into conflict. No thorough 
or systematic preparation for the provision 
of housing after the war can be taken in hand 
until the Government announce their long- 
delayed decisions on the three reports 
which have provided them with all the 
material needed for a policy of reconstruc- 
tion and development. 

The Times. 


Build First : Plan Later 


The inference seems to be that the Govern- 
ment either does not intend to adopt a 
radical planning policy or is content to see 
it thwarted in advance. 

The Manchester Guardian. 
New Houses 

If local authorities are to choose sites 
separately and go ahead with one year’s 
building, the whole future of properly 
Planned reconstruction may easily be 
jeopardised. 

—The Star. 
Housing Urgency 

It is regrettable ... that these pro- 
grammes should have to be drawn up without 
knowledge of the Government’s post-war 
planning proposals, which may, if the Uthwatt 
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necessary powers to promote or foster the 
building of satellite towns, they cannot, 
with the best will in the world, escape their 
pre-war dilemma of sprawling suburbs or 
central tenements. Whichever of these two 
discredited courses they choose,irreparable 
damage will be done to the living conditions 
of large numbers of the people, and the 
hopes of a great new departure in policy 
will be frustrated. 


For the Town and Country Planning 
Association, 
HARMSWORTH, 
Chairman of Council. 
NORMAN MACFADYEN, 
Chairman of Executive. 


F. J. OsBorn, Hon. Secretary. 
March 19, 1943. 


Press Comments on: the Minister of Health’s 
Instructions to Local Authorities 


Report is acted upon, include wide new 
powers for the compulsory acquisition of 
land. In many cases such powers might 
enable present housing plans to be completely 
recast. All replanning, in fact, must depend 
upon the Goverument’s decisions on the 
Uthwatt, Barlow and Scott reports, and it is 
high time that the Government made up 
its mind about these important matters. 
—Liverpool Daily News. 


Housing Conundrum 


It seems to us that most authorities, 
urban and county, will need a much 
stronger indication of future national policy 
before committing themselves to a 
definite ‘‘token” programme, even backed 
by Mr Brown’s magnanimous pledge of 
Ministerial support and the Chancellor's 
promise of necessary loans. 

The trouble seems to be that the adminis- 
trative cart has been put before the legisla- 
tive horse: we have set up a Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning before framing 
the actual legislation on which it is to 
function. 

—Birmingham Mail. 


The form of the statement by the 
Minister of Health leaves all who are 
responsible for municipal and private enter- 
prise building without guidance as to where 
their work will fall in the general planning 
scheme, national or local. 

—The Surveyor. 
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Our Towns: A Close-up 


By the Women’s Group on Public 
Welfare. Preface by Rt. Hon. Margaret 
Bondfield, J.P., LL.D. 


Oxford University Press. 143 pp. 5s. 


Tue war-time evacuation has pro- 
duced many books, but none more 
shocking than this. Completely truth- 
ful, written with reserved force, fully 
documented with carefully-sifted facts 
and statistics, it is a devastating revela- 
tion of the facts about life, health and 
social habits in our large cities, studied 
in themselves and in comparison with 
countryside equivalents. The horror 
stirred in the hearts of many country 
people by their experiences of town 
evacuees in the early days of the war 
has been discounted by some tolerant 
judges as arising partly from the un- 
accustomed impact of classes and the 
difficult relationship of host and un- 
wanted guest. This book shows that 
this theory will not hold. Poverty and 
the consequences of poverty have 
wrought havoc among country children 
as well as town children, but not to 
anything like the same extent. The 
difference’ in mortality rates shows that 
—but it does not give any idea of the 
true difference in health and welfare. 
The worst thing about our towns is that 
they have debased family life. 


The slum townswoman’s child is in 


general worse cared for in every way 
than the poor cottager’s. For one 


thing—now perceived in all its im- 
portance—the country child gets 
more and better sleep, which is one of 
the keys to good health, good appe- 
tite and nervous stability. 


**T feel so 
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happy and well here,” said one lit 
evacuee. “I think it must be th 
lovely long sleeps we get.” 


The study, indeed, leads the author 
to a radical criticism of the urban lif 
from which most of the evacuees ca 


Rural life has advantages of great 
price; clear air and sleep-giving 
quiet, ready access to a diet balanced 
by fruit and vegetables, few temp 
tions to extravagance, and an abund 
ance of pleasures for children which 
are not bought with money, absence of 
large scale congestion . juxta. 
position of the social classes, the fore 
of public opinion in small coms 
munities, the influence of tradition, 
and the extraordinary interest, dis. 
cipline and emotional enrichment of 
tending growing things, which brings 
an element of personal responsibility 
and creativeness into the humblest 
lives So many aids and 
incentives to self-respect are lacking 
in the mean streets of a great city and 
in the mass-handling to which their 
denizens are subjected, that a result- 
ant weakening in personal discipline 
can cause little surprise. 


They add that these a priori argu- 
ments are borne out by all the available 
Statistics relating to dirt, disease and 


delinquency. Those quoted are stag- 
gering. 
For instance, the percentages of 


children infested with vermin in elemen- 
tary schools (in 19387?) are given as 
follows in the annual report of the Board 
of Education’s Chief Medical Officer : 


Per cent. 
Pa... a. 16.4 
County boroughs 12 
Urban districts 13.7 
Boroughs 8.8 
Rural districts 6.6 


But recent research by Dr Kenneth 
Mellanby is cited to show that these 
figures greatly understate the contrast, 
because, he suggests, school nurses in 
the country are able to do their job of 
discovering head-lice more thoroughly. 
He found the figures for four rural areas 
correct. But in ten large towns he 
found among the poorer child popula- 
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tion the horrifying average of 40 per 
cent. infested. In one city two out of 
three girls of school age were lousy ; 
and in the ten towns, one in ten of the 
infants under 1 year, and 5 to 13 per 
cent. of women. But in the country 
there was no lousiness in persons under 
1 or over 18. 

Many equally surprising comparative 
figures are given for other bad con- 
ditions and habits. They make this 
book painful, but indispensable to any- 
one who is studying the effects of a 
crowded urban environment on health 
and character. The part that sheer 
poverty plays in the tragedy is fully 
brought out. But the book makes very 
clear that in addition to the evils 
arising from poverty, there are separate 
and grave evils arising from the charac- 
ter of urban environment and the 
absence of true community life. And 
these are matters of town and country 
planning. 


Backwater 
By Joan Morgan 
Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


I have not read any of the novels of 
Joan Morgan (although she has written 
three) but I am prepared to put it on 
record that she ¢an write with a force 
and style and individuality of outlook 
that is quite unusual. This book is 
described by the publishers as ‘‘romantic 
autobiography,” a slightly inaccurate 
description, since it covers a mere 
three years of Miss Morgan’s life. 

The outbreak of war finds her in one 
of those huge blocks of flats in which 
people so successfully cut themselves off 
from life in the years before the war. 
Unlike most of the inmates, Miss 
Morgan was aware that she was cut off. 

Of “* her block ” she writes :-— 


“ As an attitude rather: than a dwell- 
ing, an outlook more than a roof-over- 
your-head, it was superb. 

“It was soulless, but who, in such a 
period, could possess a soul and 
voluntarily go on living? It was stan- 
dardised in a standardised day, a day of 
thought moulded by radio manners 
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and morals by cinema, a day of mass- 
minds shouting ‘Freedom’ in such 
unceasing cacophony that you could 
not hear yourself think a single original 
thought. In a day of wonders it grasped 
a single good; plumbing. Let the 
scientific genius of the century be 
degraded to deadliest ends, let nation 
speak war unto nation through a 
medium that harnessed magic and 
canalized it, there were the taps, the 
pipes, the switches and the cables. 
Flood your rooms with rich music and 
synthetic sunlight, have a hot bath and 
an iced drink and jeer at the evening’s 
placards !” 

Miss Morgan had, of course, 
previously gone through all the charac- 
teristic activities of that ardent school of 
Bloomsbury Sociologists who wish to 
inflict the flat as a dwelling on the 
ordinary townsman. She had, while 
enjoying the splendours of modern 
plumbing five days a week, “ gone to 
the country ” every week-end. And two 
Tudor cottages had already been 
restored before she tackled Ford House. 
Her “ reconstruction adventures ” there 
are the background of the book. 

Miss Morgan has in “ Backwater ” 
balanced with slickness and humour 
the pre-war claims of town and country 
life. ‘“* Admit,” she writes, ‘* an element 
of aridity in the life of picture galleries, 
museums, polytechnics ; in the life of 
‘Isms,’ that diet-of-ashes for starving 
souls. Admit that you do not spend 
every evening at the Queen’s Hall or 
even the Plaza, that there are limits to 
the amount of Schiller or Proust you 
can assimilate in any one week, that 
no one but foreigners visits the Tate. 

“* Then admit that you are not rowing 
or swimming all the time, that the 
sermons of stones are not all-sufficing. 
Balance June mornings in a town flat 
against January afternoons in a country 
house ; make a profit and loss account. 
Search your mind as to which things 
you want most often. Physical stag- 
nation v. mental frustration, comfort 
and diversion v. health and hardship 
and a view. © Those roughly are the 
factors.”” We agree—but they are the 
pre - war - upper - middle - class factors. 
Barlow, Scott, Uthwatt and the National 
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Planning Basis are waiting to even things 
up—to take the sting out of living in 
the country for all classes, and to make 
sane living possible in the town. 

The pity is that Miss Morgan does 
not see the solution for it ; she thinks 


it rather naive to expect a solution, - 


which means that with all her intellec- 
tual curiosity the planning movement 
has somehow passed her by. 


People’s Homes 
A Survey Conducted by Mass 
Observation 
Advertising Service Guild. 
228 pp. 10s. 


Mass Observation end the introduc- 
tion to their latest survey with the 
sentence— 


““We here present some of the 
people to all the planners who are 
to read and to realise that they ignore 
even the ignorant and the idiotic at 
their own planned peril.” 


In spite of this there is some current 
criticism that Mass Observation presents 
nothing new to intelligent observers. 
Of the present survey it is said that the 
1,001 samples taken is far too small. 
A busy estate agent would see more than 
a thousand clients during one house- 
hunting season. He would get similar 
results (though perhaps not for the 
working class) by letting people come 
to him, not by going out to knock 
on people’s doors. But it is easy to 
belittle what is in effect a useful job of 
work. The purpose of the present 
survey was to find out the kind of 
homes that working people want. 
Whether they want a garden, a house or 
a flat, what rents should they pay, and 
so on. The answers to these questions 
are based on 1,001 interviews, over 
12 areas in the London area and the 
Midlands. 

Kitchen satisfaction is of very great 
importance, and the size of the kitchen is 
by far the most important grumble. As 
many as | in 5 consider their kitchen too 
small. The report comments :— 

** People do not like to be cramped 
in their kitchen, but they do like 
having everything near at hand. On 


- of English people. 
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the other hand, kitchens must not be 
too small; complaints that existing 
ones suffer from this defect come from 
one person in five. One person in 
three suggests that houses built after 
the war should have larger kitchens, 
The latter demand comes from people 
who would like to eat as well as cook 
in their kitchen.” 


“On the everlasting house-or-flat 
issue there can be no doubt that flats 
are unpopular with the great majority 
In the present 
survey, for every one person who said 
that she would like to live in a flat, 
ten said that they would like to live ina 
small house or bungalow. Even among 
those actually living in flats, more 
than twice as many people said they 
preferred a small house or bungalow 
and said they would like to stay in their 
present or move to another fiat. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this known 
antipathy to flats, other considerations 
of policy have led the London County 
Council to build four out of every ten 
dwellings they have erected as flats. 
Even in 1938-39, 15,448 out of the 
17,971 dwellings erected by the L.C.C, 
were flats”? says the Report. Only 
8 per cent. of the whole sample wanted 
to live in a flat, while 15 per cent. of the 
whole sample were actually living in 
flats. Mass Observation remarks :— 

‘*The famous endless flats and 
garden city controversy which racks 
and psychologically confuses current 
planning is fundamentally absurd.” 

We agree. But if endless surveys are 
to go on between now and the begin- 
ning of a Reconstruction programme, 
piling up evidence which unanimously 
points to the fact that about 5 per cent. 
of the population want to live in flats, and 
if in the face.of that evidence housing 


authorities still say that people prefer} li 


to live in flats, then the situation passes 
from absurdity into-lunacy. 


Social Security 
Staples Reconstruction Digests. 
Staples & Staples. Is. 
One of the many Digests of the Beveridge 


Report comes to the heart of the matter in 
66 pages and has a most useful index. 
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Climate and the Energy 
of Nations 


By S. F. Markham, M.A., B.Litt., 
Humphrey Milford. 144 pp. 


M.P. 
10s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author sets out to answer 
the question as to what it was that caused 
the rise and decline of past civilisations. 
As a collection of facts and figures it is 
rich and fascinating ; and the first chapter, 
which is a discussion of the various theories 
that have been advanced to account for the 
phenomenon studied, is an excellent piece 
of sane criticism. The rest of the book is an 
argument for the author’s own theory, 
which is that the answer is to be found in 
climate and changes of climate. A scepti- 
cal reader may doubt if he proves his case. 
The fact that, in an age when people all 
wore light clothing, all the important civili- 
sations grew up along the 70° isotherm, is 
certainly made to seem genuinely signifi- 
cant. But when the author goes on to show 
that civilisations wearing heavier clothing 
occurred further north, and that others suc- 
ceeded further north still because they 
were able to carry the 70° temperature with 
them inside heated buildings, it is per- 
missible to wonder whether he is in fact 
proving anything more than that human 
beings like being warm, and will live 
wherever, in their current state of technical 
knowledge, they can make _ themselves 
sufficiently comfortable and scratch a living. 
Nevertheless, if the argument is circular, 
and little light is thrown on the phenome- 
non which first interested the author, a mass 
of interesting facts and figures are given 
about the actual process and conditions of 
human civilisation, and many of these will 
be new to most readers and of particular 
interest to planners. His forecast that the 
progress of air-conditioning will shift the 
balance of the population of Europe 
southward raises a very interesting subject 
of speculation. A come-back for Greece 
may please people with a sense of history. 
But one would think that Scotland, for 
example, with its coal and pbuilding stone, 
is likely to hold its own in anair-conditioned 
age. 


Die Gesellschaftskrisis 
der Gegenwart 


By Dr Wilhelm Répke 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Ziirich. 410 pp. 


Tuis book (The Social Crisis of To-day) 
develops the thesis outlined in the author’s 
English book, International Economic Dis- 
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integration, previously reviewed in this 
journal. Dr Répke’s diagnosis is that 
capitalism and collectivism, /aisser-faire 
and Marxism, are not opposites but stages 
in a single social disorder. He thinks 
Descartes sent Western civilisation on the 
wrong track; the quantitative mode of 
thought blinded the thinkers to the reality 
of life, which is quality, structure and 
configuration, and in a vulgarised form 
permeated political and social life. Hence 
the cult of bigness, the motive of record- 
breaking, political fanaticism—which as- 
sumes that because it is good to have 
a certain element in the social structure, 
it is better to have more of it, and best to 
have as much as possible—and industrial 
concentration, with the mammoth enter- 
prise, the great city, the massing of urban 
proletarians—in a word, the human ant- 
heap. We would add to this black-list the 
blind faith in statistical surveys. All this is 
of interest to planners with a sociological 
predisposition, keeping an eye on trends of 
thought. 

Dr R6pke’s own answer runs in the 
direction of a mixture of private and col- 
lective enterprise. The essence of his 
remedy is a reduction of the typical indus- 
trial unit to the human scale. He desires 
that the representative man of the future 
will not be a proletarian or mass-man, but 
will have the sort of independence and 
balance characteristic of the free peasant, 
the craftsman, the professional man, and 
the best type of public official or officer in 
the services. The implication is a state 
strong enough to be independent of vested 
interests, but abstaining from intervening 
in the life of the subject except in a strictly 
allotted sphere. We have no space to discuss 
Dr Répke’ s own allotment of that sphere ; 
but it is of interest that, though opposed to 
the apotheosis of * planning,” he recognises 
the necessity of public regulation of the 
pattern of land-use. The book is important, 
and can be commended to political enthu- 
siasts who can “take it’ when their 
cherished assumptions are severely blitzed. 


My Country Book 


Written and Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe 
Studio. 15s. 


Mr C. F. Tunnicliffe is so well known 
as the illustrator of “* Tarka the Otter,” 
that it is almost unnecessary to commend 
the drawings and etchings which make up 
the greater part of this delightful book. 
He is not indifferent to the charms and the 
special attractions of town life, but it is 
for the detailed life of the country, the 
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intimate and domestic life of the farm that 
he has the warmest and deepest affection. 

It is only fair, however, to warn the 
reader that Mr Tunnicliffe’s writing, direct 
and conversational as it is, does not 
approach in excellence his mastery of the 
medium that has made him famous. 

But one can be fairly certain that this 
book will become one of the minor classics 
in the long series that started with White's 
Selbourne. 


Recent Booklets 


Post-War Planning and Reconstruction. 
Institution of Municipal and County Engin- 
eers. 46 pp. Is. 


Britain’s Cities To-morrow. C. B. Purdom. 
King, Littlewood. 32 pp. Is. 

Staples Reconstruction Digests: No. 1: 
Town and Country Planning. Staples. 
98 pp. 2s. 


E.A.W. Point of View on Post-War Re- 


construction. Electrical Association for 
Women. 54 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The Future of Electricity Supply. By 
A. M. F. Palmer, A.M.I.E.E. — Pabian 


Society and Gollancz. 28 pp. Is. 


Tue Engineers’ memorandum deals 
with planning machinery, communications, 
redevelopment of built-up areas, building of 
satellite towns, regional drainage and water 
supply, housing standards, and standards 
for roads, services, recreation and indus- 
trial development. It is a useful and en- 
lightened document. Mr Purdom, in a 
highly compressed booklet, inculcates a 
good perspective on town and _ country 
planning, but couples this with sweeping 
proposals for reforms of most other 
branches of human activity, which seem 
less grounded in special knowledge. The 
Staples Digest No. 1 collects together 
verbatim in handy form the text of the 
recommendations of the Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt Reports (including the Minority 
recommendations), but without summaries 
of the arguments and reasoning leading up 
to these. 

The F.A.W. Interim Report, based ona 
project to collect “a million opinions ” 
on Education, Housing and Electrical 
Domestic Equipment, deserves close study 
along with the results of other nation-wide 
surveys. Broadly it indicates the same set 
of wants, with a predisposition towards 
electricity that can be allowed for. A few 
points of special interest come out. On 
flats : if similar conveniences were available 
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—from “ My Country Book” 
published by The Studio Ltd 


in small houses in the same district, these 
would be preferred. Lack of shopping 
facilities is a frequent reason for not mov- 
ing to housing estates from flats. The 
luxury flat is ‘‘ rarely a family home : it is 
more often a town pied-d-terre.” On house 
planning : “* the return to the larger kitchen 
is essential ’’ : the kitchenette is not wanted, 
The kitchen should be at the back of the 
house, overlooking the garden, not if 
front. Less overwhelming is the majority 
for “ not too sunny a kitchen.” 

The Fabian tract gives a very good idea 
of the problems of future organisation of 
electricity supply. Municipal ownership 
is a serious obstacle to national reorganisa- 
tion—a thing for believers in municipal 
Jand-ownership to ponder over. Con- 
venient regional areas for electricity supply 
may not coincide with ideal areas for 
regional government. Rural electrification 
will be aided by more factories in country 
areas: The author wants electricity to 
become a publicly-owned service, but he 
believes in a “‘ mixed” economy in which 
much private enterprise will exist. 


Young Citizen P 


By A. E. Morgan 
Penguin Books. 9d. 


Dr Morgan here records in more popular 
form the results of his researches into the 
problems of the adolescent boy and girl. 
Like so many books of this type it is full 
of profound aphorisms the result of great 
research and acute study. On Page 10, we 
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learn ‘biologically adolescence is the 
stage between infantile dependence and 
mating—-in this period sex develops.” On 
Page 19, we learn that boys and girls on 
leaving school “seek work.—This is an 
immense event foralad . . . witha sweep 
he comes out of the narrow confines of life 
in the school to the wide spaces of free 
citizenship.” 

Later on we learn that the figures for 
juvenile unemployment before the war make 
“ serious reading.” Much space is devoted 
to pointing out what Dr Burt, Dr Mc- 
Gonnigle and Sir John Orr have already 
shown that bad housing, lack of open space, 
bad feeding and poverty’ generally are 
among the chief causes of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


the future. He declares in favour of the 
raising of the school age ; for day-continua- 
tion schools and there he says, we must 
leave the matter bristling with problems. 
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Planned Reconstruction 
Booklets 


1, The Land and the Nation : C. S. Orwin. 
6 pp. 2d. 2. The Future of Industry and 
Agriculture : “ Britannicus.” 14 pp. 44d. 
3. The Land—What shalt be done with it ? 
H. B. Pointing. 44 pp. Is. 


Industrial and Social Order Council of 
Society of Friends. 


od idea : age 
No. 2 of this series is a first-class short 


tion of 


nership Ay; = 
-ganisa-§ Our crowded cities, the creation of new 


inicipal | towns, and the revival of rural life on the 

Con. § basis of more efficient and self-supporting 
supply § agriculture and a wider diffusion of industry. 
as for} Ihe anonymous writer is wise, well- 
fication § informed, balanced, realistic, and able to 
sountry § impose confidence in a prosperous future 
city tog for Great Britain, because he gives solid 
but he§ teasons for everything he says. We think 
. which § this is the best pamphlet yet published on 
the urban-rural problem ; and it is cer- 
tainly one that everyone interested in plan- 
ning must read. No. 1 is an argument for 
. Bland nationalization : straightforward, but 
too short for the subject. No. 3 is a sincere 
and thoughtful study of the Barlow, Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports and other recent 
discussions of the land-planning problem : 
well worth reading as an introduction to 
the problem as a whole, but not quite 
facing the immediate obstacles to planning 
with which the Uthwatt Report had to 
grapple. 


s. 9d. 
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Dr Morgan concludes with a forecast of 


statement of the case for decentralisation of 
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Lasting Peace and a 
Better World 


Bv E. T. Williams, O.B.E., M.1.E.E. 


Victory Fellowship, 1, Overlinks Drive, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 


Paper Is, 6d. Cloth 2s. 6d. 


Mr Williams here takes the whole world 
for his province, and ranges over the 
reform of the Civil Service, reconstruction 
of the social and economic system, general 
reforms of education, emigration, world 
economic stability and many other topics. 

He has a special chapter on the design 
and reconstruction of new cities and comes 
down in favour of 80 new towns after the 
war which he estimates would cost 
£25,000,000 each, although he does not 
give any indication how he arrived at that 
figure, nor does he indicate what is meant 


by “cost.” If he means that would be merely 
unremunerative expenditure, then he is 
wildly out in this estimate. At pre-war 


prices, to build a fully-equipped town for 
50,000 people would cost, in Government 
and Local Authority subsidies not more 
than three or four million pounds. He puts 
forward the interesting suggestion that 
after the war a number of new towns might 
be created as War Memorials. 


The Studio Jubilee Number 
April-May, 1943. 5s. 


To celebrate its Jubilee the Studio has a 
double number well up to the high standard 
set by pre-war issues. Mr A. C. Bossom 
traces the development of architecture 
during the past fifty years. Mr Harry 
Trethowan contributes an interesting article 
on Decorative Art, 1893-1943. Many 
beautiful coloured plates are included in a 
review of world art covering Europe, 
America and the Dominions. 


Rebuilding Britain Series 


No. 9. Social Foundations of Post-War 
Building. By Lewis Mumford. 


Written specially for this series by the 
distinguished American sociologist, author 
of The Culture of Cities, and Professor of 
Humanities at Stanford University, Califor- 
nia. This is an important essay on the 
fundamental principles that should guide 
city reconstruction on both. sides of the 
Atlantic. (1/6 net.) (Now ready.) 


A review will appear in our next issue. 





Recent Articles of 
Special Interest 


THE SURVEYOR. 


Jan. 8, 1943—‘* The Community Centre 
in Future Housing Schemes,” by C 
Craske, M.M., A.R.1.B.A.° 

Jan. 8, 1943—Summary of ‘ Post-War 
Planning and Reconstruction ” ; the memo- 
randum of. the Institute of Municipal and 
County Engineers. 

Nov. 27, 1942—** Post-War Planning and 
Reconstruction,” by C. R. Hutchinson, 
B.SC. 


THE CONTRACT JOURNAL. 


Jan. 27, 1943, and Feb. 3, 1943—“* Fur- 
ther Views on Post-War Planning and 
Reconstruction,” by C. R. Hutchinson, 


B.SC. 

Jan. 27, 1943—“* The M.O.W.P. Activi- 
ties.” by G. Hicks, M.P. 

Jan. 27, 1943—** The Building Industry 
during Three Years of War.” Nat. Fed. of 
Building Trade Employers. Shows how war 
needs have affected output capacity. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Jan. 16, 1943—** Imports and Exports 
after the War,” by Prof. A. C. Pigou. 
Discounts the fears that Britain will be 
unable to pay for necessary imports. 

Jan. 16, 1943‘ The Future of Hasling- 
den,”’ by a special correspondent. Descrip- 
tion of a small depressed industrial town 


which a good planning scheme could revive ° 


and make into a sound community. 

Jan. 22, 1943—‘* Maintenance of Em- 
ployment.” A summary of the plan put 
forward by the directors of Lever Bros. & 
Unilever, Ltd. 


POLITICAL QUARTERLY. 

Jan.-Mar., 1943—‘‘ The Future of Town 
and Countryside,” by F. J. Osborn. Relates 
and assesses the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt 
Reports. 


CONTRACTORS RECORD. 


Jan. 6, 1943—** Physical Reconstruction” 
by R. Nicholas, B.sc., City Surveyor, Man- 
chester. A proposal for detailed surveys 
as a basis for replanning. 


THE ESTATES GAZETTE. 


Jan. 9, 1943—‘‘ The Uthwatt Report,” 
by F. W. Taylor, F.A.., FAL.PA A 
summary and criticism from the land- 
owners’ point of view. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANN! 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE JOURNAL. 


Feb. 5, 1943—Summary of the Mei 
randum of the Royal College of Physi 
on Housing. 


MUNICIPAL JOURNAL. 


Jan. 22, 1943—“* Better Domestic Eq 
ment will reduce Household Costs,” 
Col. S. F. Newcombe. The economy 
standardised modern equipment. 


Planning Books 


Books reviewed in this issue are obta 
able (while in print) from the Book Dep 
ment, Town and Country Planning A 
ciation, 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


A limited number of the following bod 
of interest to planners is in stock at @ 
moment :— 

** Industry and Rural Life.” 

Edited by H. Bryant Newbold. 8s. 1 
** Replanning Britain.” 

Edited by F. E. Towndrow. 

The Land and Planning.” 

By F. J: Osborn. Is. 2d. 
“The Culture of Cities.” 

By Lewis Mumford. 15s. 4d. 

** The War and the Planning Outlook.” 

By Dr W. A. Robson. 1s. 2d. 
“Town and Country Planning.” 

By G. and E. McAllister. 12s. 10d. 
““ New Towns After the War.” 

By F. J. Osborn. 4s. 10d. 

* Our Towns.” 

By Elizabeth Halton. 4d. 

** Sixty Years of Planning.” 

Bournville Village Trust, 


** Planning 
Book, 


7s. 10d. 


Is. 2d. 


and 


1942. 


Reconstruction Ye r 
21s. 7d. 3 
‘“* When We Build Again.” 

Bournville Village Trust. 8s. 


JUsT PUBLISHED ; 
** Making Plans.” Edited by F. J. Osborn 
with a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. 2s. 8d. 
A symposium of 24 talks on homeg 
industry, agriculture, land ownership 4 
the building industry based on the B.B.C 
series of discussions. : 


Prices include postage. 








